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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


: +>. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


LA 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. , Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 





One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


E 
| 


. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 
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ree MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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i AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission — — . 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Soctety? 
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The Call of Lent 


ODAY as always the Catholic Church consistently teaches the sinful- 

ness of sin and the necessity of personal penance for personal sin. 

She sets aside the holy season of Lent to emphasize the malice of 

sin by holding before her children the agonizing form of her Crucified 

Redeemer in the full atonement He made for all sin that by the contem- 

plation of His blessed Passion and Death His followers may be inspired 

to make some reparation, however inadequate, for their own individual 
sins. 

A pronounced characteristic of all man-made religions is that they deny 
the very existence of sin or, at least, try to minimize or palliate its malice. 
The Mohammedan seeks relief from the consciousness of sin by trying to 
convince himself that the evil he does is not evil, that his sins are the results 
of his own weakness, for which he is not responsible, and that the All- 
Merciful overlooks them as mere human frailities. His god is an easy- 
going god who complacently winks at evil. 

By its unwholesome doctrine that men are saved by faith alone, Prot- 
estantism has deluded many a soul into thinking that Our Lord Jesus 
Christ has made all necessary satisfaction for sin, that the performance of 
good works and the doing of penance are not necessary for salvation, and 
that the individual is freely justified and saved in spite of any personal 
merits or demerits of his own. This also is a very comfortable doctrine. 

All the neo-pagans deny sin by giving it a new name. In their language 
it is a physical weakness, or a mental complex, or “‘a growing pain of the 
personality.” They deny it also by attributing it to their uncontrollable 
temperament, or their early training, or their present environment. Some 
even dare go so far as to impute their sins to the All-Holy God by saying 
that He made us as we are and that He Himself is directly responsible for 
our sins. These persons are practical atheists and their chief sin is blas- 
phemy. 

But sin is still sin. It remains a fact, whether it be denied or given an- 
other name; and the plain duty for us Catholics is to face it as a fact that 
insistently calls for penance and reformation. The Cross of Jesus Christ 
was an integral part of His life, not a mere accident. It was His Divinely- 
chosen witness to the existence of sin, to the enormous malice of deliberate 
sin and to the forgiveness of all sinners who beseech Him for pardon in a 
penitent and contrite spirit. 

The majority of Catholics in the United States are dispensed from the 
observance of the rigorous Lenten fasts and abstinences prescribed by the 
common law of the Church; but sincere Catholics will not avail them- 
selves of the dispensation granted without substituting some other form 
of self-sacrifice and self-denial. They will not go through this consecrated 
season of the year without performing some quite definite penance in 
reparation for their own sins and in humble gratitude to their Crucified 
Lord for His sacrifice on the Cross. 
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Current Fact and Comment 





vast prestige throughout the world are found in 

the publication of his encyclical on “Chaste Wed- 

lock” and the world-wide hook-up in the tnaugu- 
ration of the Vatican City radio station. 

The Press throughout the civilized world thought it 
worthwhile to treat the latest encyclical as a document of 
major news-value. At a tremendous expense the whole 
letter, even to the punctuation marks, was telegraphed in 
an official translation from Rome to New York. Many 
of our greatest journals published the complete text, 
without the slightest abridgment, in spite of the fact 
that the length of the letter reached approximately 20,000 
words. In Europe also the encyclical was given wide- 
spread and respectful attention. 

On February 12, the ninth anniversary of the corona- 
tion of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, Station HVJ, Vati- 
can City, was inaugurated with a world-wide broadcast. 
The chief feature of the inauguration ceremony was an 
address to the world delivered by the Holy Father him- 
self. Preceding the broadcast the Pope made a personal 
inspection of the station, accompanied by its designer 
and donor, Senator William Marconi, and a distinguished 
company. More than 200 stations, we are reliably in- 
formed, participated in the rebroadcast. It is estimated 
that the rebroadcasting in this country alone cost about 
$180,000—an expenditure cheerfully made by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


err Note: Two striking proofs of the Pope's 


The Pope’s address was a message of peace and good- 
will. Speaking to the Hierarchy and clergy in general, 
he exhorted them to walk worthy of the vocation where- 
in they were called. With paternal solicitude he spoke 
to the members of the Religious Orders, whom he called 
the “sons and daughters of our predilection.” Then, in 
turn, he addressed the home and foreign missionaries ; 
the faithful at large; unbelievers, and those outside the 
Church—for whose spiritual welfare he daily prays; the 
leaders of nations, whom he urges to rule with justice 
and righteousness; subjects and citizens, whose duty it 
is to observe just laws; the possessors of riches, remind- 
ing them that they are only stewards of their riches; 
the poor, whom he encouraged by the example of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ; employers and employees whom he 
directed to remember their mutual obligations, treating 
each other with justice and adjusting their differences by 
fair and peaceful means. Then he spoke to the afflicted, 
the sick, the persecuted, and in especial those who suffer 
for conscience sake. Finally, he imparted the apostolic 
blessing to “the city and the world.” 


The world-wide broadcast was such a unique event in 
all history that we have thought it well, if only for a 
matter of record, to reproduce here the address of the 
Holy Father in its entirety together with the dedicatory 
words of Signor Marconi, a Catholic scientist whose 
great genius, as the discoverer of wireless telegraphy, 
made the broadcast possible. 


The Pope Speaks to the World 


Introduction 


AVING in God’s mysterious designs become 
ial the successor of the Prince of the Apostles, 
those Apostles whose doctrine and preach- 
ing were by Divine command destined for all 
nations and for every creature, and being the first 
Pope to make use of this truly wonderful Mar- 
conian invention, we, in the first place, turn to all 
things and all men and we say to them: 


EAR, O ye Heavens, the things I speak; let 

the earth give ear to the words of my 
mouth; hear these things all ye nations; give ear 
all ye inhabitants of the world, both rich and poor 


together; give ear ye islands, and harken ye people 
from afar to Almighty God. 


Glory to God 


‘ie Gop let our first words be “Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” Glory to God who in our days 
hath given such power to men that their words 
should reach in very truth to the very ends of 
the earth, and peace on earth where we are the 
ambassador of that Divine Redeemer, Jesus, who, 
coming, preached peace. Peace to them that were 
afar off and peace to them that were nigh, bring- 
ing peace in the blood of His Cross, both as to 
the things on earth and the things that are in 
Heaven. 
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To Catholics 


g liereirsige now to men, we bear in mind the 
words of the Apostles, ‘“Work good to all 
men and especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith.’’ We are pleased, therefore, to 
speak, in the first place, to those who have been 
received in the Master’s family and the Master’s 
fold of the Catholic Church, and call us by the 
loving name of Father. To all, that is, fathers 
and sons, sheep and lambs, whom Christ the uni- 
versal Pastor and King has entrusted to us to nour- 
ish and to guide. 


To the Hierarchy 


W: address you our fellow-laborers in the 
various orders of the Hierarchy, Cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church, patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, prelates and priests, chief objects 
of our daily solicitude as well as faithful sharers 
and helpers in our labors. We earnestly exhort 
each one to persevere in his vocation that you walk 
worthily in the vocation which you follow, feed- 
ing the flock of God which is among you, being 
made an example of the flock in your souls, so 
that when the Prince of Shepherds shall appear 
you may receive a never-failing crown of glory. 
Meanwhile, may the God of peace who brought 
again from the dead the great Shepherd of the 
Sheep, our Lord Jesus Christ, in the blood of His 
everlasting Testament, adorn you with all good- 
ness, that you may do His will, doing you that 
which is well pleasing in His sight through Jesus 
Christ. 


To Members of 
Religious Orders 


W: now speak to you, sons and daughters 
of our predilections, who, zealous for the 
better gifts, are not content to obey the Command- 
ments merely, but by the pledge of your holy vows 
and the religious disciplining of your entire lives, 
faithfully fulfill the desires and counsels of the Di- 
vine King and spouse. Thus is God’s Church filled 
with the fragrance of your chastity, made glorious 
by your contemplations, supported by your 
prayers, enriched with your learning and knowl- 
edge, beautified and perfected from day to day 
by the ministry of your words and your apostolic 
work. Yours, therefore, is a truly celestial and 


angelic vocation, and the more precious the treasure . 


you possess the greater must be your diligence in 
guarding i, so that not only you may make safe 


your vocation and election, but in addition, spe- 
cial faithful and devoted servants. You are to 
the heart of your King and Spouse some consola- 
tion and reparation for the numberless offenses 
and negligences with which men requite His in- 
evitable love. 


To Home and Foreign 
«/Missionaries 


OW our words go out to you, our most dear 
sons and daughters in Christ, who in the 
mission fields of the world are laboring in prayer 
to propagate the holy faith of Christ and to spread 
His kingdom. As the first Apostles of the Church, 
so you too by dangers, by trials of patience, by 
tribulation, by necessities, are made an example 
for all. As they, so also you, are the glory of 
Christ, you who in labors often, likewise in chains 
and in your blood are fighting even unto death 
the great and good fight of faith and of suffering, 
and by your great example are winning souls and 
sowing the seed of future Christians. We salute 
you, gallant soldiers of Christ, and, too, we 
salute those native priests and faithful catechists 
who are at once the principal fruits and memora- 
ble sharers of your labors. 


To the Laity 


UR heart is opened to you all, to the faithful 

of our Episcopal City and to the faithful 

of all the world, and most particularly to you of 

the laity who are sharing with us, with our ven- 

erable Brethren the Bishops, and with our priests 

the labors of the apostolate. Like the first believ- 

ers, men and women, whom the Apostles for that 

reason praise, you are God’s people and the sheep 

of His fold. You are a chosen generation, a loyal 
priesthood, a holy family. 

Let your modesty, then, be known to all men 
and whatsoever things are true, whatsoever mod- 
est, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever 
lovely, whatsoever of good fame, if there be any 
virtue, if any praise of discipline—think on these 
things. These do ye, that God may be honored 
in you. 


To Unbelievers and Those 


Outside the True Fold 


4 be YOU who are still separated from the faith 
and unity of Christ our thoughts and our 
prayers are turned. Daily, indeed, do we offer 
prayers and sacrifices for you to the God and 
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Lord of all, earnestly beseeching Him to illuminate 
you with the lamp of faith and to lead and unite 
you to those sheep who hear His voice, that there 
may be but one fold and one shepherd. 


To the Leaders and 
Legislators of Nations 


gy we are debtors to all, in the first place, 
we pray the leaders to govern in justice and 
in charity, unto edification and not unto destruc- 
tion, and to be ever mindful that there is no 
power save from God, and that they must render 
unto God a strict account. 


To Those Who Are Subject 


sas THOSE who are subjects, we say, be obedi- 
ent, not as to men but as to God, knowing 
that he who resisted the power resisted the ordi- 
nance of God, and that they who resist purchase 
to themselves damnation. 


To the Rich 


O THE rich also and to the poor we speak. 

We remind the rich to consider themselves as 
ministers of God’s providence, trustees and stew- 
ards of His gifts. To them Christ Jesus himself 
has confided the poor. From them the Divine 
Judge will demand more because they have re- 
ceived more. Let them never forget the words 
of Christ, ““Woe to you that are rich.” 


To the Poor 


E earnestly exhort the poor to think of the 

poverty of Jesus Christ, Our Lord and 
Saviour. We ask them to be mindful of his ex- 
ample and promises. We ask them not to neglect 
what is easier for them, the acquisition of spiritual 
wealth, and whilst they are endeavoring to better 
their condition, as morally they may, let them 
with a good and upright heart commend them- 
selves to God and not stretch forth their hands 
to iniquity. 


To Employees and 
Employers 


E earnestly entreat laborers and employers 
to put aside hostile rivalry and strife and 
unite in friendly and brotherly accord, the em- 
ployers supplying means and direction; the labor- 
ers, industry and toil. Let both seek what is 


just and both give what is just. Let both as well 
at the same time work out the good of each and the 
good of all in the tranquillity of order. 


To the Afflicted 


UR last word is reserved for you, last in time 

but first in our thought and the affection of 
our heart; for you who are weak and suffering, 
afflicted and distressed, especially if these afflic- 
tions and distresses are at the hand of the enemies 
of God and of society, offering you our prayers 
and as far as possible our help, and recommending 
you to the charity of all as representatives of 
Christ. We say to you: “Come to me, all you 
that labor and are burdened, and | will refresh 


you. 


The Pope’s Blessing 


i remains for us to impart to the City and the 
world and all who dwell therein our Apos- 
tolic blessing, and this we do in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 





Marconi’s Address 


The following is an English translation of the 
address of Senator Marconi, who spoke in Italian 
in presenting the radio station to the Pope: 


iy is my very great honor and privilege to an- 
nounce to you that within a very few moments 
the supreme Pontiff, his Holiness, Pius XI, will 
inaugurate the radio station of the State of the 
Vatican City. The electric waves will carry his 
august words of peace and benediction throughout 
all the world. 

For nearly twenty centuries the Roman Pontiffs 
have given their inspired messages to all people, 
but this is the first time in history that the living 
voice of the Pope will have been heard simul- 
taneously in all parts of the globe. 

With the help of Almighty God, who places 
such mysterious forces of nature at mankind's dis- 
posal, I have been able to prepare this instrument 
that will give to the faithful throughout the 
world the consolation of hearing the voice of the 
Holy Father. 

Holy Father, I have today the happiness of 
consigning to your Holiness the work entrusted 
tome. Its completion is now consecrated by your 
august presence. Be pleased, Holy Father, I pray 
you, to let your voice be heard all over the world. 
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THE GUIDING CHRIST 


iss En1p Dinnis, whose unique short stories are 
M appearing exclusively in THE Siew, is no less 

a poet than a writer of fiction. We are in- 

debted to her for these “Little Rules of the 
Crucifix” : 


Dost thou on a journey speed? 
Pause and kiss the feet that bleed— 
Feet that fared so far for thee 

Ere they nailed them to the Tree— 
Bruised feet that yet keep pace 
With the sinner fleeing grace. 
Kiss My feet, then go thy way: 
Danger shall not near thee stray. 


Ere thy hands assume their task, 

Of these Hands a blessing ask— 

Hands that spurned not nail and rule— 
Cunning hands with Joseph’s tool. 

Bid My Hands, outstretched to bless, 
Handy make thy handiness. 


When thy mind herself applies 

To the things that make men wise, 
Pause and kiss My thorn-crowned brow, 
And thou shalt have wits enow 

For the little lore of men— 

And for things that angels ken. 


BUT HE CALLED IT HOME 


F Yee nes that emphasizes an important lesson is re- 
written for us by The Literary Digest: 


The boy was too ashamed to say anything about it to 
anybody. 

Perhaps things would right themselves, and nobody would 
know. 

So every morning he rose early and cooked breakfast, pre- 
pared something for his drunken mother and father, and then 
hurried off to school. 

At lunch time he returned home, prepared something to 
eat, and looked after his mother and father again. 

In the afternoon he cleaned the house, cooked the supper, 
and studied his lessons, and then, finally, worn out with the 
unceasing grind, he went to bed. 

Successive days were the same, but he continued to hope 
that the next day would see the end of the protracted spree 
of his parents. 

Finally, one evening, he finished the dishes and took a 
glass of water to his mother’s bedside. Carefully the little 
fellow washed her face and kissed her good-night. 

In the morning he awoke early and went to greet his 
mother, but when he kissed her, there was no response. 

She was dead. He turned toward his father, who was 
still sprawled in the chair that had been his bed since 
Christmas Day. Then he went to a neighbor’s house and 
told her what had happened, and she called the medical 
examiner, who pronounced the mother dead of alcoholism, 
and took the father to the city hospital, while the little lad 
climbed the stairs back to his lonely room. 

This tragedy from real life happened in Newark, New 


On Things in General 
and Quite Largely a 
«Matter of Quotation 


Jersey, and the story, which was carried in the metropolitan 
press, was told to a detective who had gained the boy’s 
confidence. The boy’s parents started on their spree on 
Christmas Day, and they drank well into the New Year 
before the end came. 

Fiction could not better illustrate the definition of a home 
given by the National Probation Association of New York. 
In its recent Year Book the Association defines the home as 
“either a place where the normal, wholesome impulses of a 
boy or girl find expression, or else are curbed. If the latter 
is true, the home suffers in contrast with the gang.” 

Three institutions—the home, the school, and the Church 
—states the Year Book, are charged with the responsibility 
of adjusting the child to life, and if one or all of them fail, 
the child may come into conflict with the law. Yet, we read, 
“it is hard for the public to believe that probably 85 per 
cent. of our delinquents are normal boys and girls who, if 
given the right treatment, can be made to adjust themselves 
successfully.” 

To leave no stone unturned, society has provided a fourth 
institution—the juvenile court and probation-agency system, 
“which represent the hospitalization of the delinquency cases 
that the home, the school, and: the Church were unable to 
prevent.” 


ATTENTION, PROFESSOR EINSTEIN 


ope following lines are found in a letter written to 
a young Jesuit in 1884: 
On a Metaphysician 
By Fr. T. E. Brivcert, C.SS.R. 


His years of life he spent in doubt sublime: 
What is that entity which men call Time? 

He travelled many a league from place to place 
To ask the learned, “Is there really space?” 

At length time passed for him, and all he got 
From God or man was space enough to rot. 


DECLARATIONS OF NULLITY 


ft Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the official organ of the 
Holy See, has published the details of the cases of 
nullity of marriage decided during the year 1929 by the 
Tribunal of the Sacred Rota in Rome, which has juris- 
diction in this matter. Pére de la Briere has analyzed 
these cases in Les Etudes. The analysis merits wide 
publication as an exposure of the libel that the Church 
has one law for the rich and another for the poor and 
that the rich can easily get his marriage annulled at 
Rome: 


General Analysis 


Cases in all came before the Rota, 

of these Cases were concerned with the validity of par- 

ticular marriages. Of these 58 marriages 

were declared null and void, 

were declared valid in spite of the considerations urged 

on the other side. 

This means that the Rota upheld the validity of almost 
two-thirds of the marriages brought before it. 
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Particular Analysis 


In which the Cases are classified according to the 
grounds alleged: 

6 Cases urged that the marriage was invalid on account 
of clandestinity, i.e., through absence of priest or wit- 
nesses.. Result: 1 marriage declared null and void: 
5 marriages declared valid. 

Cases in which the ground was violence or fear: Re- 
sult: 12 marriages declared null, 17 declared valid. 
Cases based on defect of consent. Result: 4 marriages 
declared null, 16 declared valid. 

Cases for other reasons: 3 marriages declared null. 


Financial Analysis 


Out of the 58 litigants: 

were sufficiently well off to pay the fees. Of these 8 
won their cases and had their marriages declared null; 
22 had their marriages declared valid and binding. 
applied in forma pauperis or ex mandato gratuiti patro- 
cinit, i.e., they were too poor to pay a lawyer’s fee. Of 
these 12 won their cases and had their marriages de- 
clared null, the other 16 marriages being declared valid. 

Hence in the financial analysis we see, that there were 
almost as many poor litigants as rich, 28 to 30, and that of 
the 20 cases decided in favor of the litigants, the rich won 
8 and the poor 12 cases. 

These figures are worth noting. They are a cold matter- 
of-fact refutation of the libel which is so frequently heard. 
Marriage for Catholics is a Sacrament, not merely a civil 
contract. It is indissoluble. Divorce. with the right to 
remarry is never allowed. “What God has joined let no man 
put asunder.” The Catholic Church never annuls a marriage. 
She sometimes, when the fact is proved, declares a marriage 
to be null. The difference between divorce and declaration 
of nullity is the difference between tearing up a perfectly 
good banknote, and declaring a false note to be a forgery. 
The false note was a forgery, that is it never was a genuine 
note, even before a declaration to that effect was made. The 
marriage which was vitiated from the beginning because of 
some flaw in the contract, never was a marriage and the 
Church simply declares that fact after investigating the case 
with that slowness for which Rome is proverbial. If there 
is any presumption in favor of the marriage Rome will not 
give a declaration of nullity. 


WISE AND OTHERWISE 


“Rufus, did you go to your lodge meeting last night?” 

“Nah, suh. We dun have to pos’pone it.” 

“How is that?” 

“De Grand All Powerful Invincible Most Supreme Uncon- 
querable Potenate dun got beat up by his wife.”—U. P. 
Magazine. 


A little girl answered the doorbell of her home in the 
Fifties one afternoon last week, and summoned her mother 
to deal with the gentleman who stood there. He turned out 
to be a minister collecting funds for a worthy cause. After 
he had been dismissed, the mother mildly berated her 
daughter for having told the gentleman she was at home. 
“But, Mother dear,” said the girl, “I didn’t know he was a 
minister ; I thought he was a bootlegger.”—The New Yorker. 


The hotel clerk was astonished to see a guest parading 
through the foyer in a pair of pajamas. 

“Here, what are you doing?” 

The guest snapt out of it and apologized: 

“Beg pardon. I’m a somnambulist.” 
_ “Well,” sneered the clerk, “you can’t walk around here 
like that, no matter what your religion is."—New York 
National Guardsman. 


The prison visitor was going round the cells, and was 
asking rather fatuous questions. “Was it your love of drink 
that brought you here?” she asked a prisoner. 

“Lor’, no, miss,” replied the man, “you can’t get nothin’ 
here !”—Bystander. 


An insurance company wrote out a $1,000 life policy in the 
name of one Samuel Johnson. Premiums were paid promptly 
for a few years, but suddenly stopped. After sending a few 
delinquent notices, the company received this reply: “Dear 
Sirs: Please excuse us as we can’t pay any more premiums 
on Sam. He died last May. Yours truly, Mrs. S. Johnson.” 
—The Christian Register. 


It is reported that an American bride insisted on saying 
“Yes” instead of “I will” at the marriage ceremony. This 
is hard to believe. Surely she said “Yeah” or “O. K. by 


, 


me,” or even “And how!”—London Opinion. 


“A pleasant form of the confidence trick,” says the Man- 
chester Guardian, “is reported from Budapest, where an 
enterprising publisher advertised a volume entitled ‘What 
Every Young Girl Should Know Before Marriage’—and 
thereby succeeded in selling many thousands of a cookery 
book that had been in his hands for years and years. Some 
of its annoyed recipients—many of whom are men—took the 
bookseller to court, where the judge very properly observed 
that to his mind ‘cooking is precisely what the young girl 
should know before marriage’.” 


SOLE OBJECT OF MY LOVE 


PPROPRIATE for the Lenten season is the prayer of 
St. Francis Xavier. The translation is by Alex- 
ander Pope: 


Thou art my God, sole object of my love; 

Not for the hope of endless joys above; 

Not for the.fear of endless pains below, 

Which they who love Thee not must undergo. 
For me, and such as me, Thou deign’st to bear 
An ignominious cross, the nails, the spear: 

A thorny crown transpierced Thy sacred brow, 
While bloody sweats from every member flow. 
For me in tortures Thou resign’dst Thy breath, 
Embrac’d me on the cross, and sav’d me by Thy death. 
And can these sufferings fail my heart to move? 
Such as then was, and is, Thy love to me, 

Such is, and shall be still, my love to Thee— 
To Thee, Redeemer! mercy’s sacred spring! 

My God, my Father, Maker, and my King! 


THE DUNMOW FLITCH 


‘ty vtmoarg ago the parish priest of Ilford made a 
bequest to provide for the flitch named after him. 
Says the London Times: 


V. L. McEntee, Labor M. P. for Walthamstow West and 
Mayor of the borough, was yesterday awarded the Dun- 
mow Flitch, having proved his claim to have lived happily 
with his wife for a year and a day without once having 
quarreled with her or wished himself unmarried again. Mr. 
and Mrs. McEntee were one of three couples who applied 
for the flitch at the ancient ceremony which takes the form 
of an annual mock trial at Ilford. 

H. Dunnico, M. P., deputy chairman of committees, and 
T. Groves, M. P., acted as counsel for the claimants, while 
J. H. Hayes, M. P., vice-chamberlain of the household, and 
Hannen Swaffer acted as counsel for the flitch, Tom Web- 
ster was judge and the claimants were tried by a jury of 
young spinsters and bachelors. 

Mr. McEntee said that his favorite authors were Jack 
London and Charles Dickens. He was of temperate habit 
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in all things, including language. (Laughter.) Asked what 
he would do with the flitch if he won it, he replied that he 
would give it to the Connaught Hospital, Walthamstow. 

Mr. Groves—Have you any witnesses to testify that you 
and your wife have lived together happily for a year and 
a day? 

Mr. McEntee—Yes, I have brought a charabanc full, 
and if the court likes to adjourn until tomorrow I can 
produce a trainload. 

In their verdict the jury recommended the other two 
claimants to mercy, and conseqtently they received half a 
flitch each. 


THE END OF THE COW 


| ip eeneapmsiencng comes to the defense of the cow in 
these verses contributed to G. K.’s Weekly: 


(A New Zealand paper, reporting that scientists have dis- 
covered a method of producing milk from grass, states that 
a similar process was known to the ancient Maoris.) 


The friendly cow all red and white 
Will soon be looking rather blue; 

She need not work with all her might 
Producing milk for me and you, 

If experts are reported right 
And what they’re said to say is true. 


All flesh is grass, and experts say 
All grass is milk. But up till now 
The transformation’s gone astray 
Without the labor of the cow. 
Yet on no very distant day 
That beast will make her final bow. 


The cow, that made New Zealand great, 
Is doomed by scientists to pass, 

And we're returning to the state 
Of Early Man who fed on grass. 

Don’t laugh—the time is far too late 
For thinking science is an ass. 


It’s said the experts’ latest find 
Has been for long a Maori wheeze, 
The things that progress leaves behind 
It marches back to by degrees. 
Cows will some day again remind 
The scientists of milk and cheese. 


THEY SAY 


We might get even with those annoying Russians by 
depressing the caviar market—J. R. Wolf, Milwaukee 
Journal. : 


A group of business firms plans to make Americans “home 
conscious.” The trouble with a movie-and-motor-mad popu- 
lace is that it wants to be home only when unconscious.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


A dry town is one where liquor is wicked and the monthly 
consumption of bay rum is 30 bottles per capita—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


Heard over the telephone. “Just a moment, please, there’s 
some bird on the wire.”—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


We haven’t any really constructive suggestions for the 
cure of our national tendencies to leave the narrow path, 
but sometimes we think that an amplifier for the voice of 
conscience wouldn’t do any harm.—Boston Herald. 


Sour note, from Ed Howe’s paper in Kansas: “Too many 
dogs roam Atchison at night. Such conditions are what 
destroyed Rome.”—Scranton Times. 


A 50-year-old 50-cent debt has been paid in San Francisco. 
Things ought to pick up now.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A judge rules that a husband must divide his salary with 
his wife, 50-50. Well, it’s high time the poor old husbands 
were getting a break—Macon Telegraph. 


In anticipation of a change in the dry laws, some of the 
old brewers are getting busy and polishing up their ma- 
chinery. In the interim, however, the beer runners are 
keeping busy and polishing off each other.—Judge. 


Another thing this country needs is a good five-cent tip. 
—Publishers Syndicate. 


Another space mystery that Einstein might investigate is 
the hiatus between wheat and bread prices.—V irginian-Pilot. 


One is a nullificationist, a Prohibitionist, or rationalist, ac- 
cording as one believes that the Eighteenth Amendment 
should be defied, deified, or modified —Virginian-Pilot. 


CLOSER THEY COME! 


H™ closely some of our non-Catholic brethren are 
coming to the Church may be judged from this 
prayer calendar of the Order of the Holy Cross, a re- 
ligious community of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 


Pray for the love of Mass. 

Pray for the triumph of the Catholic Church. 

Make an act of love toward one whom you dislike. 

Make your communion for your bishop. 

Pray for the Irish people: give thanks for their devotion 
to the Catholic Faith. 

Pray for the increased use of the rosary. 

Pray for a wider belief in the ministry of angels. 

Make your communion for the crops of the world. 

Pray for all priests faithless to the work of the confes- 
sional. 

Pray for the abolition of divorce. 

Pray for the Roman Church; that she may have a spirit 
of brotherly conference; for her priests and prelates. 

Pray for those whom you dislike; ‘St. Margaret Mary 
pray for them!’ 

Pray for the increased sense of sin among men. For the 
greater use of penance. 

Pray for the increase of Requiem Masses and Prayers for 
the dead. 

Pray for a wider use of the crucifix. 

Pray for the love of the virgin life. 

Make your communion for the Catholic Church. 

Pray for all Protestants, that they may stand true to as 
much of the faith as they have received; for their con- 
version to the Catholic Faith. 

Pray for the Christianizing of our public schools. 

Pray for the conversion of America to the Catholic Faith. 

Pray for greater love of the Sacred Heart. 

Make your communion for the Orthedox Church of the 
East. 

Make a thanksgiving for your Guardian Angel; ‘Holy 
Guardian Angel, protect me!’ 

Pray for the American, Canadian and Irish Churches; 
purging from Protestantism. 

Pray for the increased use of the Rosary and Stations. 

— for Reservation and Benediction in the Missionary 
Field. 

Pray for increased devotion to our Lady. 





The Sacred Passion in Human Flesh 


As Enacted Today at Konnersreuth 
By ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P., D.D. 


¢ CT te doth not loiter.” Sheik 

Iiderim’s reminder to Ben 

Hur intruded my specula- 

tions tantalizingly: glanc- 
ing from my watch to the taxi time- 
piece, I strained for a glimpse of 
the station clock. Would I make that 
train? Unsuspectingly fortunate, I 
missed it. Breakfast that July morn- 
ing was a period of dejection: I 
thought of “Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” the yarn of a speed- 
smitten millionaire who circumnavi- 
gated the globe, darting from port to 
port, and winning a gallant wager; 
there I was, barely a hundredaire, 
ambitious of “doing” two-thirds of 
Europe in about thirty days, and with 
an acquired habit of missing trains 
and of arriving at Consulates at clos- 
ing time. 

I rejoined my colleagues, who had 
decided to tarry in the Austrian capi- 
tol another day, but that evening the 
“very next” train whiffed us—Father 
R. and myself—on toward Regens- 
burg. After two summers of Roman 
heat, it was a relief to make one’s 
way northward and homeward. At 
Ancona we had met Dr. Michael 
Possenti, the ninety-seven-year-old 
brother of our own Saint Gabriel. 
Oberammergau was a little bit of 
heaven. Now our destination was 
another sanctuary, where there was 
enacted, and—as you read these lines, 
still is enacted—not a play, nor a 
mere representation of the Passion 
of Jesus Christ, but an actual partici- 


pation in His Passion by a girl whom 
God has chosen as a co-sufferer, as 
a unique codperator toward the at- 
tainment of the purpose of Christ’s 
Passion and Death. 


Teresa Neumann 


We knew what a stigmatist is and 
we had heard that Teresa Neumann, 
a peasant girl of Konnersreuth in 
Bavaria, was such. Every year, on 
September 17, the historic synopsis 
assigned in the Breviary as part of 
the Divine Office for the day, had 
reminded us of an outstanding case 
of stigmata—Saint Francis of Assisi, 
whose hands and feet were marked 
with blood-red punctures as were the 
nail-riven hands and feet of his Re- 
deemer. This phenomenon, far from 
being the subject of mere musty 
legend, was reénacted but yesterday 


in the case of Gemma Galgani, an 
Italian girl who lived from 1878 till 
1903. Imagine our eager expectancy 
at the prospect of beholding with our 
own eyes a stigmatist of today! An- 
other of God’s creatures, chosen by 
Divine Providence—from our very 
midst — to suffer and to codperate 
with Christ Crucified, by an identity 
in external marks and a proportion- 
ate resemblance in actual suffering! 


I LOOKED forward to my visit at 
Konnersreuth as possibly the most 
extraordinary experience of my life. 
Would such a village prove really to 
exist? (We had failed to find it on 
the map!) Would we meet a Ger- 
man peasant girl — unsophisticated 
and sane—marked as Jesus Christ 
was marked, suffering for others and 
accomplishing good in the moral 
order? What was in store for us— 
a miraculous marvel that could stand 
the ruthless scrutiny of Catholic in- 
quiry? Or the fluctuating success of 
a crafty imbecile? Or perhaps of a 
pawn of evil spirits? Not unlikely, 
a wild-goose chase that later we 
would be ashamed to chronicle? This 
was 1930, remember. I shall simply 
state the facts as we observed them: 
indicating,¢in conclusion, the tenable 
viewpoints of the case and leaving it 
to the reader to weigh the cogency 
of each. At the present early date, 
no prudent opinion can be more than 
hypothetical. 

The village of Konnersreuth is al- 
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Teresa after her miraculous cure. 


most directly, and about one hundred 
miles, north of Regensburg, in south- 
ern Germany: the locality is under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Regensburg. Fortified 
with a letter of introduction to His 
Excellency, we chugged into the epis- 

pal city, but at too un-Christian 

hour to present our petition: very 
likely because the hour was un- 
Christian it was inhospitable; the 
hotel to which we motored 
through silent, eerie streets, was rep- 
resented by a beer-fragrant chap who 
muttered unintelligibly but from 
whose general attitude we ynderstood 
that midnight arrivals were unwel- 
come. The chauffeur welcomed us as 
a second fare and took us back 
toward the station in which neighbor- 
hood we found a hotel, not too ex- 
pensive considering the wiles of taxi- 


men. 


first 


niin after sunrise we were on 
the street, inquiring in postal-card 
German for the location of the bish- 


op’s residence. We had ascertained 
the hour at which he was accustomed 
to celebrate Mass, and were in the 
parlor when he returned to the house 
for breakfast. A lady of interna- 
tional mien sat opposite us: upon 
mutual introduction we learned that 
she was an American from Chicago, 
a nurse by profession, and on the 
same pilgrimage as we: she had left 
her party of American tourist-com- 
panions at Luzerne and come alone 
by air, sacrificing a considerable part 
of her itinerary in order to visit the 
stigmatist in remote Konnersreuth. 


Upon learning that we were Ameri- 
can priests, she determined to ally 
herself with us, in the eager hope 
that solidarity would ensure her re- 
ceiving the indispensable permit to 
visit Teresa Neumann. Eventually 
office hours opened: the secretary- 
chancellor acknowledged our creden- 
tials graciously: we conversed in 
Latin: the monsignor smiled know- 
ingly as he listed Miss C. on our 
permit of entrance into the home of 
Herr Neumann, Tailor. 

Again unsuspectingly fortunate, 
we missed our train. Once on the 
way, we realized that ours was to 
be a pilgrimage in the old-fashioned 
sense, despite the nominal modernity 
of a railroad as such: not even scen- 
ery compensated for fatigue, and 
hunger, and soot; we changed to a 
local that crept through the sultry 
heat, the landscape became literally 
desolate. Alighting at the most 
proximate station, we covered the 
remaining distance to Konnersreuth 
by auto. 

It is not easy to describe Konners- 
reuth—so tiny, yet so irregular, so 
unlike any place we had yet seen. 
Our car sped over the brow of a hill 
and down into a hollow, jouncing us 
into the village center. We passed 
the only prominent structure — the 
parish church with its typical “onion” 
tower. The same turn of the wheel 
brought us to the Gasthaus where we 
secured primitive accommodations 
but where cordial courtesy ran high. 
It took but a glance to locate the 
Neumann homestead: several people 
—some natives, some foreigners— 
stood near the door of a two-story 
house that edged the village center; 


Teresa in ecstasy. 


they spoke in subdued tones; an un- 
earthly stillness pervaded the entire 
hamlet. One discerned here an at- 
mosphere of spirituality akin, to that 
of Lourdes, Oberammergau and Lisi- 
eux; one intued refined goodness in 
every countenance. 


Ren we felt disappoint- 
ment when we learned that the 
second and last visiting hours of 
that day had just expired; precious 
time had been consumed already and 
even lost in this venture: it was 
Thursday and we were to have been 
at Maintz long before this, en route 
down the Rhine to Cologne. Next 
day, however, we realized that we 
would have been obtuse indeed, had 
we not assigned to Konnersreuth and 
Teresa Neumann a priority of im- 
portance and stayed there till Friday 
—the day of every week. 

We met an American Abbot and 
several American priests: acting 
upon their information, we made ar- 
rangements for the morning. Visit- 
ing hours were from 9 a.m. till 11, 
and from 12 m. till 2 p.m.; priests 
would be permitted to visit in both 
morning and afternoon. On the back 
door of the parish church a chart of 
altars was posted, whereon we listed 
our names for a specified altar and 
hour for the celebration of Mass the 
following morning. Within the 
church, we visited the shrine of the 
Little Flower—the more prominent 
because of the relations existing be- 
tween the two Teresas. Behind the 
main altar, on which the parish priest 
daily celebrates Mass, Teresa Neu- 
mann attends the holy sacrifice sit- 
ting in a cushioned chair specially 
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built with extended armrests; it is 
here, too, that she receives Holy 
Communion. 


ARLY Friday morning the village 
E was astir. I celebrated Mass 
at the altar used daily by Father 
Naber, pastor and confessor of Te- 
resa Neumann. Nine o’clock came 
and fifty-odd people were gathered 
at the Neumann threshold: in groups 
of eight they presented their permits 
to Teresa’s father, entered the house 
and filed upstairs to the second floor. 
Our turn came about 9:15; just out- 
side the door of Teresa’s room we 
saw her mother and one of her sis- 
ters, who a short while before had 
been chopping wood in the yard 
below. 

When I glimpsed Teresa Neu- 
mann, I stood stock-still, afraid to 
enter that room: she sat unright in 
bed— ashen as a corpse, haggard, 
blood coursing down her cheeks from 
her eyes. We tip-toed in and stood 
about the bed in a rough semi-circle. 
Teresa’s lips moved but we heard no 
sound: her attention was focused 
upon One visible to her alone, she di- 
rected her gaze toward the corner of 
the room nearest me; successively 
she extended her arms with pitiable 
feebleness, then lowered them and 
clasped her hands; finally, she re- 
clined, trembling, upon the pillows. 

The veil she wore round her head 
was blood-crimson from _ thorn 
wounds beneath; her hands were 
punctured through as by nail thrusts ; 
the wounds in the hands and feet do 
not bleed except on the Fridays dur- 
ing Lent, but a dark blotch upon 
her gown showed that blood oozed 
from the heart as from the eyes and 
head. Teresa raised a hand to her 








brow and made a plucking gesture: 
the pastor explained in German which 
the American Abbot interpreted to 
us, that Teresa wished to pluck a 
thorn from her Redeemer’s crown. 
Our seven-minute stay was over: we 
left the room and gave place to 
others. 

From ten o’clock on Thursday 
night until about three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon, Teresa accom- 
panies Christ suffering through all 
the stages of His Passion, detail by 
detail: she beholds Him in vision, 
sympathizes with Him, and suffers 
with Him. This has been going on 
since the Holy Week of 1926, and 
with calendar regularity: the only ex- 
ceptions are the important ecclesiasti- 
cal feast-days that, during a given 
year, fall on Friday. Had we not 
missed our train twice, we should not 
have been in Konnersreuth for a Fri- 
day that was now no exception to 
Teresa Neumann, but was the most 
exceptional day in our lives—in fact, 
the nearest approach possible to the 
awful impressiveness of Calvary’s 
reality. 

Those who had been there often, 
told us that one would hardly recog- 
nize Teresa on Friday: other times, 
she is quite normal, with good color 
and no arresting distinction save the 
ever-present wounds; to those who 
visit her earlier in the week, she talks 
quite naturally, wittily even; on Sat- 
urday morning, owing to her extreme 
weakness, she receives Holy Com- 
munion in her room, in bed: by Sun- 
day she is able to walk across the 
road to the parish church, though this 
journey is an ordeal on account of 
the wounds in her feet. Since De- 
cember, 1926, Teresa has lived with- 
out food or drink! During the weekly 
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Teresa, her pastor and 
who nursed her. 


the nun 


agony she loses about six pounds in 
weight, a loss that is repaired, how- 
ever, by the following Thursday 
evening, yet without any nourishment 
save the Blessed Sacrament. 


A= 12:15 we stood again in 
Teresa Neumann’s room. At this 
time, she was undergoing the final 
sufferings of the crucifixion. If pos- 
sible, she appeared even more hag- 
gard than before, the stream of blood 
that came from each eye had wid- 
ened; when her arms were extended 
the fingers twitched spasmodically ; 
she turned her head slowly, painfully 
to the left and to the right, perhaps 
to gaze upon the thieves who were 
crucified with Him; of a sudden she 
shuddered dreadfully and fell back 
among the pillows and lay there still. 
Crossing the room to where our in- 
terpreter stood, I verified my surmise 
—it was the end. Teresa lay there as 
if dead till about three o’clock. Upon 
the return of consciousness, she 
would narrate to the pastor what she 
had seen during her ecstatic vision, 
and would communicate to him the 
messages she had received from Our 
Lord. In silence, we departed from 
that house, and from the village, but 
the memory of all that we observed 
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is indelible. I think that if one were 
without faith in the Lord God and in 
His Christ, he would leave Konners- 
reuth not incredulous, but believing 
and with hope in his heart and recip- 
rocal love. 


Pipe gees and complete history 
of Teresa would be fascinat- 
the limits of this article, how- 
necessitate curtailment. She 
was born at Konnersreuth, on April 
9, 1898; she is the eldest of ten 
hildren. Her education has been but 
elementary, for the financial circum- 
stances of the family, incident to the 
War, necessitated her assuming the 
work even of a laboring man, in the 


ever, 








he la 


fields and elsewhere. The only pro- 
nounced feature of her early, child- 
hood piety was a tender devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Christ. 

She cherished the dream of enlist- 
ing among the Benedictine Sisters, 
and thus laboring for the spread of 
God’s Kingdom in foreign lands. In 
1918 she met with an accident that 
shattered her personal plans and 
hopes ; within a year she became to- 
tally crippled, completely blind. More 
than four years later, on the day of 
the beatification of the Little Flower 

April 29, 1923—and through the 
intercession of the Little Flower, Te- 
resa was cured of her blindness, This 
miracle was but the first of five that 


Teresa in agony. ‘From a photograph. , 


were to point to her as a child of 
Divine predilection. In every case, 
as an author sums up his account, a 
process normally requiring weeks or 
years was telescoped into a few 
seconds. 

The first phase of the stigmata 
was manifested in the form of tears 
of blood: this occurred on February 
16, Shrove Tuesday of 1926. From 
the date of her first cure, Teresa’s 
history furnishes an astounding list 
of miraculous interventions in her 
own behalf, of prodigies in the form 
of the stigmata of the Sacred Pas- 
sion, of visions and prophecy, of the 
conquest of erring souls through her 
mediatorship. This mediatorship she 


exercises dependently upon and in 
union with Christ suffering, by means 
of suffering and intercessory prayer. 

No scrutiny of such a case as this 
of Teresa Neumann is more search- 
ing than official Catholic scrutiny: 
thus far, no official, positive, final 
pronouncement has been made con- 
cerning this particular case; within 
the ambit of private opinion, how- 
ever, indications are so favorable as 
to total an overwhelming probability 
that the stigmatist, seer, and media- 
trix of Konnersreuth is neither de- 
ceived nor deceptive, that her mission 
among us of today is Divine in origin 
and support, that the day will come 
—as it has come for other members 


of Christ’s Mystical Body — when 
Teresa Neumann can exclaim tri- 
umphantly in the words of the Apos- 
tle of the Crucified: “. . . I bear the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in my 
body!” 

About a week after my departure 
from Konnersreuth, I happened upon 
a party of American tourists, aboard 
a Brussels-Paris express: most of the 
folks were Catholics, members of a 
New York K. of C. Council; we 
talked Konnersreuth, arguing so ani- 
matedly as not to feel the tedium of 
the journey. My friends were well 
disposed to accept, on reliable testi- 
mony, the reasonably credible; but 
from that informal symposium dates 
my persuasion that the average 
Catholic, whatever else may be said 
of him, is not gullible! The possi- 
bility even, of deception, in regard 
to the genuineness of the phenomena 
as they appear in the case, is nil: 
surveillance has been too strict for 
the employment of fraud ; both scien- 
tific experts and ecclesiastical author- 
ities of highest repute are in accord 
on this point. 

Among the investigators of the 
case is the renowned Dr. Gemelli, 
Rector of the University of Milan, a 
specialist in medicine and psychiatry 
and a quondam Socialist. Bishop 
Waitz, referring to the findings of 
Dr. Gemelli, says: “He conducted his 
investigation with the utmost care 
and has declared most emphatically 
that there is not the least trace of 
hysteria on the part of Teresa and 
that there is no merely natural ex- 
planation of her spiritual state. He 
who has investigated dozens of 
strange cases and has uncovered more 
than one fraud, spoke with the ut- 
mist appreciation of Konnersreuth.” 
It is noteworthy that not the slight- 
est breath of commercialism has 
marred the unearthly nobility of Te- 
resa’s family during all these years. 


| ig you inquire whether the stigmata 
be not the mere external signs 
of internal disease, I cannot answer 
better than by quoting the words of 


Friedrich Ritter von Lama: “Are 
there Catholic diseases? Are there 
sicknesses to which a man is prone 
because of his philosophy of life? 
Every man of medicine will deny that 
this is true. But it is a fact that 
history knows not a single non- 
Catholic who has received genuine 
stigmata. All the stigmatists, men 
and women, have been Catholics. 
And this despite the fact that there 
are, outside of the Church, people of 
(Continued on Page 490) 





RANTED that there is no con- 
G flict between the Church and 

any particular form of gov- 

ernment, least of all perhaps 
with the ideal of democracy, may 
there not be a conflict between the 
Church and society at large? 

Is there not, in especial, a possible 
conflict always present, and an actual 
conflict sometimes breaking out, be- 
tween the Catholic temper and an- 
other social temper largely present 
in the modern world? To all these 
questions the answer is, yes. The 
Catholic conception of society, the 
Catholic social mood, is at issue with 
another social mood also present in 
the modern world. And it will be the 
object of this and the concluding ar- 
ticles to consider that all-important 
debate. 

But let us make certain at the out- 
set that the issue in question, the 
possible and occasionally actual con- 
flict, are most emphatically not the 
result of unreason. 


Two States of Mind 


RICTION between Catholicism and 
what is opposed to Catholicism 
in this or that society is not a fric- 
tion between truths arrived at through 
modern knowledge and a blind con- 
servatism which refuses to admit 
such truths. It is a friction between 
two states of mind, one of which we 
have to choose, and of which the 
non-Catholic or anti-Catholic, cannot 
boast any basis of special knowledge. 
In the same way the non-Catholic 
or anti-Catholic conception of society, 
under the form in which it is widely 
held in our day, is not a necessary 
result of the modern advance in sci- 
ence, though it is contemporary with 
that advance. The Catholic mood 
fits in just as well, or better, with 
the modern advance in science. 
No; it is not a scientific temper 


The Catholic Church 
and Opposing Philosophies 


the Question, Can an Intelligent Man be an honestly 
Convinced Catholic in the Twentieth Century? 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


which is here at issue with the Faith; 
it is a certain body of irrational 
habits of mind arrived at by a misuse 
and misunderstanding of science. 

With this by way of preliminary 
let us see how the conflict arises and 
estimate its results. 


A Philosophical Product 


BY social mood, every way of 
looking at society and of deter- 
mining what society ought to be, is 
the product of a philosophy ; by which 
term I do not mean a particular sys- 
tem of sophistry, such as Hegel’s, for 
instance, or Bergson’s, but a whole 
way of regarding the universe. 

Of two men one thinks that he 
has no free-will and cannot help act- 
ing as he does. The other man thinks 
he has free-will and is responsible 
for his actions. The whole outlook 
of those two men on the world about 
them is in contrast. When you have 
great bodies of each sort you get con- 
trasting, and, if they are brought into 
close contact, conflicting societies : the 
ideas of law, of punishment, of jus- 
tice will differ. 

At the bottom of all great social 
differences lie these differences in 
philosophy ; and though the underly- 
ing philosophy may not be clearly 
expressed, though the vast majority 
of men who hold it hardly give it a 
conscious thought, yet it permeates 
all their actions: it decides “what they 
take for granted”: it makes them im- 
patient with what seems to them the 
absurdity of denying what they take 
for granted. 

Now outside the Catholic Church 
today there are two great streams of 
thought closely allied and coalescing 
to form an anti-Catholic spirit. 

Between them (and they are every- 
where intimately intermingled) they 
produce that general spirit which is 
suspicious of Catholicism and which 
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Catholicism in its turn will not admit. 
These two streams of thought, thus 
merging in the world about us, have 
distinct spiritual origins, but each is 
based upon a misuse of modern sci- 
entific achievement and a misunder- 
standing of its lessons. 

The first is, of course, much older 
than modern science, but wrongly be- 
lieves itself to be confirmed by mod- 
ern science. It is that which regards 
all events as the necessary and un- 
alterable results of certain causes. 
All is thus predetermined. According 
to this view, the individual’s idea, 
that he can choose his own action and 
himself affect the world, is an illu- 
sion; the universe is not only one, 
but rigidly one; there is but one Will 
present, whether you call it the blind 
Will of nature or predestination by a 
Divine Mind. These things being so, 
to make special effort in order to 
earn by our own exertions ultimate 
beatitude for the soul is folly. We 
had better grasp immediate good, 
such as wealth, for the machinery of 
the universe goes on indifferently to 
us. We should not feel moral indig- 
nation against evil. We should at- 
tempt to remedy what we find ill in 
society, not by making the individual 
responsible but by curing him, with 
or against his desires. 

The second idea, supplementing 
this first, is that which says, “Noth- 
ing not demonstrable by experiment 
can be known; therefore all affirma- 
tions of transcendental doctrine, all 
the dogmas of religion, all the conse- 
quences following upon the accepta- 
tion of those dogmas, are futile. All 
affirmations of the. kind are private 
guesses and opinions of no weight. 


The Limits of Science 


ow are these two main streams 
of thought, which are of such 
powerful effect in the modern world, 
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connected with the advance of mod- 
ern science, and how are they a mis- 
understanding of it? 

The connection lies in the fact that 
modern science is one vast body of 
observation directed upon phenomena 


which are capable of being tested by . 


repeated experiment, and which are 
essentially mechanical and repetitive. 
Science cannot of its nature concern 
itself with things which are not capa- 
ble of being examined by repeated 
experiment, any more than the 
astronomer with his telescope can 
look into the tiny details which are 
only open to the microscope, or any 
more than a tea-taster could decide 
by his methods of tea-tasting upon 
the quality of architecture. Science 
cannot deal with things outside its 
sphere. The things we judge of by 
their qualities we judge in a different 
manner from the things we judge of 
by measurement. 

Now concentration on one particu- 
lar method always contains in it this 
danger, that it makes us forget, and 
perhaps in the long run deny, the 
existence of other methods; and it 
makes us tend to apply that method 
to fields where it is of no value. 


The Scientific Method 


S° WITH the method of science. Its 
immense prestige is due to its im- 
mense results, and is indubitably well 
earned. But when that prestige is 
exalted into something universal and 
when men forget that it only applies 
to one process they necessarily fall 
into error. 

The mood of thinking that science 
confirms a universal and rigid se- 
quence of cause and effect without 
room for free-will and moral re- 
sponsibility, proceeds from recogniz- 
ing the undoubted truth that in the 
field of physical science such cause 
and effect are always present. In- 
deed, they must be so by definition; 
because you can only apply the scien- 
tific method to circumstances capable 
of indefinite repetition and you can 
only draw your general scientific con- 
clusion when the experiment always 
has the same result. But you cannot 
make a scientific scheme of beauty or 
of humor or of holiness or of pleas- 
ure and pain, in all their infinite com- 
plexity of degree and character be- 
cause all that is as another plane. 

You can make a scientific scheme 
of chemistry ; but when you apply to 
the one plane what is only practicable 
to the other you fall either way into 
lamentable error. The man who says, 
“Because such and such a chemical 


reaction invariably produces such 
and such a result, therefore such and 
such a combination of circumstances 
will invariably produce laughter,” is 
talking nonsense quite as wild as the 
nonsense talked by the primitive 
magician. Magic was the idea of 
applying to the world of material 
cause and effect ideas drawn from 
the known activity of personal agents. 
The magician knew that anger, affec- 
tion, etc., worked in a certain fashion, 
through personalities and he pro- 
jected that knowledge onto the wrong 
field, thinking it applied to the flood- 
ing of a river or the happening of an 
earthquake. 


Source of Confusion 


HE false modern mood does 

something just as irrational but 
the other way about. It confusedly 
applies the doctrine of exact meas- 
urement and invariable repetition to 
affairs in which measurement and 
experiment have no place. 

In the same way the idea that we 
cannot discover anything save by 
measurement and experiment, that 
therefore there can be no true theol- 
ogy, no true transcendental doctrine, 
no fixed code of morals, no certain 
body of dogma, comes from being 
so familiar with truth arrived at by 
physical experiment that one forgets 
other means of arriving at truth. 

Well, these two modern ideas con- 
verging and supporting one another 
as they do, form between them a body 
of thought with which the Catholic 
Church is necessarily in conflict. 
Many million men in modern times 
falsely believe that they have an un- 
shakeable basis in science, to the 
exclusion of morals, for all their 
social experiments and doctrines, 
and that is why those social experi- 
ments and doctrines find themselves 
perpetually at variance with, and un- 
able to live comfortably in the pres- 
ence of, the Catholic Church. That 
is what men mean when they say 
that there is a necessary conflict be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the 
scientific basis of modern society. 

Their use of the word “modern” 
is quite erroneous. The Catholic 
Church is just as modern as they are. 
Their false theories are at least as 
old as the Catholic system. Prede- 
termination and Agnosticism, the idea 
of an iron sequence of cause and 
effect and the affirmation that we 
can know nothing about “gods” flour- 
ished in the high Paganism of three 
thousand years ago, as they flourish 
today. The only difference is that 


today those who hold these narrow 
and wrong doctrines erroneously be- 
lieve themselves to be supported by 
an infallable method called “the sci- 
entific method”—a method not only 
infallible but universal: applicable to 
everything. 


Two Modern Worlds 


Yen true way of putting it is to 
say that there are two modern 
worlds in our white civilization, the 
civilization of men of European 
stock, on either side of the Atlantic. 
The one is the exceedingly modern, 
lively, rational, Catholic mood, full 
of enquiry and eager for discussion, 
as interested as all men are in novel 
discovery but also convinced that in 
matters superior to terrestrial re- 
search certitude is obtainable and 
Faith a sure guide: that a certain 
system of morals is excellent and its 
negation evil. Opposed to it is a mood 
which denies the value of Faith and 
its conclusions, is uncertain of any 
moral code and regards the laying 
down of such a code as a presump- 
tion; concerns itself with terrestrial 
phenomena alone, and will admit 
nothing to be truly known which 
it cannot directly and repeatedly ob- 
serve with its senses and accurately 
measure. 

Now this other modern mood, this 
non-Catholic—which always become 
in the long run anti-Catholic—atti- 
tude towards the universe, necessarily 
produces, as all philosophies must, its 
effect upon institutions and policies. 
Every philosophy passes from its 
theoretical premises to its practical 
effects; and the practical effects of 
the non-Catholic or anti-Catholic 
philosophy of our time are of a 
sort which permeate every country 
in which that philosophy, however 
vaguely and unconsciously, is held. 

There are three certain main conse- 
quences working side by side, im- 
pressing themselves on laws and in- 
stitutions, and all deriving from that 
false philosophy which thinks itself 
based on reason. They are as follows: 

(1) The conception that the physi- 
cal good of man and his terrestrial 
well-being are prime objects of all 
political action; should be the main 
motives of laws, and the test whether 
restrictions and commands should or 
should not be enforced. 

(2) The conception that the well- 
being of society as a whole is a prime 
object of all political action; that 
the individual must be sacrificed to 
the community, that subordinate 
groups, such as the family, must be 
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sacrificed to the community, that the 
terrestrial well-being of the commun- 
ity is the test whereby we may judge 
what should and what should not 
appear in laws and customs. 

(3) As a derivative from this last, 
the conception that the nation is the 
proper object of worship, that patri- 
otism is the first of all duties, and 
that our love of our country is the 
noblest and most sacred of emotions, 
to the fostering of which other emo- 
tions must give way. In other words 
“The Religion of Nationalism.” 

These three separate conceptions 
are widely held today: that mundane 


and physical good should be a chief 
test of political action; that the fam- 
ily and the individual exist only for 
the community; that the nation is 
the proper object of final worship, 
for the honor of which and in love 
for which all else should be sacrificed. 
These three conceptions work, as I 
have said, together. Though they are 
not identical they are all present in 
agreement and between them make 
up that political atmosphere which 
very rightly regards the Catholic 
Church as an opponent, against 
which the Catholic Church necessar- 
ily re-acts, and which in their com- 


Cw od 


bination cannot but tend to create 
laws and customs antagonistic to 
Catholic doctrine. 

I shall, in what follows, take each 
of these in its turn and show by con- 
crete example where and how they 
have produced the results I have 
mentioned. But I shall also ask the 
reader to consider—for that is the 
object of all I have written here— 
which is the more rational, which 
the most suited to the nature of man 
—the Catholic social scheme or its 
opponents. A conclusion on that 
mighty question is the prime need 
of the modern world. 


“I Fall Down Sometimes....” 


By AILEEN MARY CLEGG 


Y MAID was tired and I 
wanted to give her a holi- 
day. But how? I couldn’t 
think. I was so desperately 

tired myself. 

One day I was told that a French 
woman wanted to speak to me. 

“T’ll see her,” I said. I was rather 
proud of my French. “You can show 
her in here.” 

But she was already there. 

She was very small and tight. She 
had a peaked little face, much scarred, 
and she clasped an umbrella as 
though nothing would induce her to 
part with it. 

Her name was Marie-Louise and 
she told me a pitiful tale, her bright 
eyes flashing the while from under 
the brim of her impossible hat, her 
hand many times laid on her heart. 
She was wearing black cotton gloves 
with the ends of the fingers gone and 
the gesture fascinated me. 

First she told me her virtues. That 
took her three-quarters of an hour. 
She told me not only that she could 
cook but she described every dish she 
could cook and her descriptions made 
my mouth water. I thought, too, of 
Henry’s satisfaction. Henry, like 
most men, is a bit of a gourmand. 

Then she told me her misfortunes 
and that took her an hour and a half. 
My good German maid hovered in 
the doorway, understanding not a 
word of it. She wanted orders for 
the butcher but she had to do with- 
out them. I was talking to Marie- 
Louise. Or rather she was talking 
to me, 


The misfortunes were horrible, 
awful, and all of them were French. 
They wrung my heart. Marie-Louise 
should come to me for a fortnight 
while she looked about for something 
suitable. She should have two weeks 
in a perfectly good American family 
and try that for a change. We, in 
cur turn, would taste the marvels of 
her cooking. My tired maid should 
have her well-earned holiday. Apoth- 
esis all round! 

I engaged her on the spot. 

“Oh! by the way, what wages are 
you used to?” I asked her as she was 
going away to fetch her belongings. 

She named a staggering sum. 

I was astounded. Then I told my- 
self that, with all these perfections 
and after all these misfortunes, she 
would naturally expect to be well 
paid. 

She came. 

My German maid went. 

We were left for a fortnight in 
the hands of Marie-Louise. 

On the first morning, when we had 
spent an hour and a quarter discuss- 
ing the menu, and Marie-Louise had 
condemned all my suggestions and I 
had agreed to all of hers, I asked her 
where she got her scars. 

“Oh!” she answered me. “I fall 
down sometimes and sometimes I hit 
something as I fall. 

“That one. ...” She pointed to a 
scar reaching from the roots of her 
hair across her forehead to the fur- 
ther eye. . . . “Was the latch of a 
door.” 


“That one. . . .”* And she indi- 


cated another running from the cor- 
ner of the other eye to her ear (the 
near ear)... . “Was the corner of 
the stove.” 

“That one... .” And she showed 
me a gash in her chin... . “Was a 
wine bottle that I fell on.” 

“And that one... .” She pointed 
to another across her nose. . . . “Was 
when I fell down stairs when I was 
carrying a sheet of glass. I nearly 
cut it off that time.” 

“Do you often fall?” I asked her. 

She evaded the question. 

“Tf I do,” she said, “just leave me 
there. Don’t throw cold water over 
me. I don’t like it and it doesn’t do 
me any good. Just leave me there 
and I’ll come to in an hour or two. 
If I cut myself, send for the doctor, 
have me stitched up and put me to 
bed. Then you can look after me 
for a few days and I'll be alright 
again.” 

From that moment I never dared 
to leave Marie-Louise alone. I fol- 
lowed her about from room to room 
like the faithful hound in the story 
books. I must have walked miles 
every day doing it. If she were go- 
ing to fall I was determined to be 
there. 


F” lunch she served us eggs on 
spinach. 

She spent the whole morning pre- 
paring the spinach because she went 
out into the main motor road to 
gather weeds in the ditches to mix 
with it. 

For dinner we had a tureen full of 
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hot water, faintly colored, smelling 
unattractively, with a cabbage leaf 
and a few slices of bread floating in 
it, all damp and spongy. 

“Disgusting!” said Henry.“ What’s 
tc follow?” 

There were cutlets and stuffed to- 
matoes, which weren’t bad, but no 
potatoes and Henry adores potatoes 
and never feels fed without them. 
But Marie-Louise had said there was 
no need for two vegetables, and in 
any case she hadn’t time to prepare 
them. Nor would she have time to 
make a pudding. Surely cheese was 
enough. And if I flustered her, she 
would certainly fall down. 

She had spent the afternoon and 
early evening preparing the tomatoes. 
When she washed up after dinner 
she clashed the dishes together and 
cracked most of them. She also 
smashed two completely. But I was 
afraid to say anything lest she should 
fall down. 

Meantime J had done the house- 
work. 

I made my bed and Henry’s by 
pulling the clothes over them. Henry 
said his wasn’t comfortable. I said 
[ was sorry but I was too tired to 
do them any better. Hadn’t I been 
following Marie-Louise about ll 
day? 

For lunch next day we had a dish 
of potatoes cooked with garlic. 
Marie-Louise said that if I wanted 
her to make beds she wouldn’t have 
time to cook anything else . . . unless, 
of course, I was particularly anxious 
for her to fall down. 

At dinner we had soup as before 
which both of us refused, and roast 
mutton and spinach. No pudding, 
because the spinach properly pre- 
pared with dandelions and groundsel 
hadn’t left time for one. She then 
smashed three glasses and my soup 
tureen and I said I would wash up in 
tuture. 

She said she thought it would be 
better. She hadn’t been used to 
washing-up in the other houses she 
had been in. But then this was a 
come-down for her. She would never 
have come if it hadn’t been that the 
engagement was only temporary. 

\t breakfast next morning there 
was no butter and only a little milk. 
I rang the bell. 

“Marie-Louise, you’ve forgotten 
the butter.” 

“There isn’t any,” she said. 

“But we started a pound yester- 
day,” I protested. 

“Well, Madame, I must have but- 
ter for my cooking. I’ve never been 
used to cooking with grease,” she re- 


proached me. “But if I’m worried, 
I shall... .” 

“Never mind,” I interposed hast- 
ily. “Just bring us some more milk.” 

“That’s all there is,” said Marie- 
Louise. “Perhaps you don’t think 
I ought to have any. Perhaps it’s 
that, is it? And the doctor said if 
I didn’t have all the best butter and 
milk I wanted I should fall down all 
over the place. Of course if you 
don’t mind me falling down, madame, 
it’s all the same to me.” 


S= put her fists on her hips, her 
eyes grew bright, her face went 
white and she began to sway where 
she stood. 

“Damn!” said Henry unsympa- 
thetically. He flung down his nap- 
kin and left the room. I got up onto 
my feet somewhat unsteadily. 

“You can clear away the breakfast 
things, now, Marie-Louise; I have 
finished breakfast,” I lied to her. “I 
should be glad if you would sweep 
down the stairs this morning. They 
haven’t been done for several days 
now and they’re beginning to look 
rather untidy.” 

“If you want me to prepare spin- 
eee 

“But I don’t want you to prepare 
spinach. I want anything but spinach. 
I’m tired of your spinach and tired 
of your soup. I want a good Chris- 
tian dish with no weeds in it and 
no wet bread. I’m hungry, Marie- 
Louise, and the house is dirty!” 


A sob rose in my throat and | 
leaned against the table faintly. 

Just then the front door slammed. 
Henry had deserted me. I was alone 
with Marie-Louise. 

She had realised it too. 

She tore off her apron. She flung 
it on the ground and stamped on it. 
She banged the table with her fist 
and smashed my favorite jug. She 
thrust her face into mine and shouted 
at me: 

“So you want me to fall down, do 
you? I'll do it then.” 

But it was I who fell down first. 

When I came to myself I was lying 
in a sticky dark brown pool under 
the breakfast table. 

“Lying in my own blood!” | 
thought, and was sorry for myself. 
I felt suddenly as sick as one ought 
to do after losing so much blood. 
But it proved to be only coffee. 

I sat up. 

When I had brushed some of the 
grounds from my eyes and hair and 
extricated more from down the neck 
of my dress, I looked round me for 
the prostrate form of Marie-Louise. 

There was no sign of her. None 
under the breakfast table, none under 
the sink or the gas stove, none in any 
other room in the house. 

Marie-Louise had gone without 
warning or wages, bearing away with 
her scars, her cotton gloves and 
her legendary umbrella, and one more 
tragic recitation added to her répé- 
toire. 














The Wasted Hours 


By EDWIN CARLYLE LITSEY 


Anns life’s path they lie, unsightly things, 
And every one a two-edged sword that stings. 
Could we but have them back, those wasted hours, 
Though they be heavy with the scent of flowers 
And memoried with idle joys now gone; 

Of midnight wassail and wide-eyed dawn. 

How grudgingly each moment would go by; 
Although we watched them once with careless eye. 
Like to a miser clutching at his gold, 

Each precious one we’d strive to grasp and hold. 
Each moment is a jewel; throw it down, 

One gem the less will gleam in your life’s crown. 
Some few are wise, and claim each day their own; 
And some, from dawn till dusk but tares are sown. 
Some bend their brain and body to the toil, 

Nor storm nor strife can their ambition foil. 

Some loiter, drowsy, in their lotus bowers, 

And reap the barren fruit of wasted hours. 
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cold day in the early part of 

1921, three of us sat talking— 

Liam Meskill, young Dolan, and 
myself. 

The jail like every other in Ireland 
was crowded, so crowded that when 
it came to exercising in the central 
passage it was impossible to walk only 
if all agreed to walk the one way. 
Every evening a small army marched 
up and down, up and down the ridic- 
ulously short hall, giving the right- 
about-turn all together, whistling 
rebel airs and giving rhythm to its 
steps with rebel songs. Once I 
climbed the stone stairs and looked 
down from the top landing into the 
central passage. The movements of 
the mass of men below gave me the 
impression of ink lapping to and fro 
in a gigantic oblong trough. 

Kilmainham had been a strict jail 
once—a place where brave men were 
broken in perpetual silence on the 
wheel of soulless regulations. The 
Irish Republican Army had long ago 
ended all that. For four years their 
fights in the Irish jails—cruel, bitter 
fights, with all the might on one side 
and nothing but faith and a mad 
courage on the other—had gone in- 
cessantly on until at last every rule 
was a tattered rag, and the right of 
Sinn Fein prisoners to meet and 
speak and walk with their brother 
“felons” had been, not so much con- 
ceded to us, as seized by us. 

The British took their revenge in 
other ways. They cut off all com- 
munication with the world outside; 
they denied us the tobacco and extra 


é a cell in Kilmainham Jail one 
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food our friends sent to the jail. 
Worst of all, they would take now 
one, now another, out for “interro- 
gation,” when the unlucky one re- 
turned it was with a bruised and bat- 
tered face or arms twisted out of 
their sockets. Oncé or twice they 
tried to surprise us at night and lock 
us into our cells, and thus deprive 
each. of the companionship of the 
others. But word had been brought 
to us stealthily in that mysterious 
way known so well to little nations 
fighting for their freedom ; and when 
the turnkeys crept into the wing in 
the early hours of the morning they 
found every keyhole filled with sand 
and little stones. 

As we tramped backwards and 
forwards between those high tiers of 
cells I wondered were the spirits of 
the past there to see us. Parnell— 
was he there?—he who had sat in 
these very cells playing his games of 
chess with those who had borne the 
heat of the battle with him? Did the 
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’Forty-Eight men look down on us in 
wonderment that the seed they had 
sown had fallen on such fruitful 
ground and that today it was not a 
handful who were in revolt but a 
people? Was Emmet there among 
the shadows, glad of the one night he 
spent within these walls before he 
died on the gallows in Thomas Street? 
Above all, were there in that choir of 
rebel spirits the ghosts of those who, 
five years ago, had seen through these 
high windows their last dawn; was 
gentle-faced Sean MacDermott there, 
or the sturdy spirit of Jim Connolly? 
I thrilled at the thought that our 
herding here was proof that we and 
they stood for the same truth and 
told the world that men still held the 
rebel faith in Ireland. 


1AM MESKILL pulled me by the 
sleeve and shattered my dreams. 

“I have a whole cigarette,” he whis- 
pered. The glamor of the past floated 
away before Liam’s whisper; and he 
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“There must be a way out of this jail and we'll find it if we look for it.” 


nd young Dolan and I stole away to 
my cell. It was delicious; we blew 
great clouds of pearly smoke-like 
ragons in a fairy tale. Liam said 
1 a laugh that if the British would 
ullow us smokes we would never 
want to be released. 


yen all I could do the talk 
—/ swung eventually to the pos- 
I was 
trying to avoid speaking of them for 
young Dolan’s sake. But the shadow 
was on us all. Two months ago Kevin 
Barry had marched out to the trap- 


sibility of further executions. 


loor in Mountjoy. Only yesterday 

“Martial Law” executions had 

begun in Cork; Cornelius Murphy 

had been shot for “possession of 

Liam said with a bluntness 
at shocked me: 

‘There are three men in this jail 
whom the British mean to hang. 
Dolan is one of them. Reynolds and 

Oorbally are the others. They may 
be taken from here any moment. Yet 
we are allowing day after day to go 
by and we do nothing. Couldn’t we 
overpower the guard or something? 
There must be a way out of this jail 
and we'll find it if we look for it.” 


tne 


99 
rms. 


“It is said to be the strongest jail 
in Ireland,” I answered quietly. 

“Oh! I know all that,” Liam re- 
plied testily. “But didn’t Barton get 
out of Mountjoy? Wasn’t McNellis 
taken out of Cork Jail? Didn’t Dev 
get out of Lincoln? These are all 
strong jails, too. David, there is a 
way out if we could only find it. 

We argued a little longer. Young 
Dolan said nothing, but he looked 
with interest from one to the other 
as each of us said our say. Whenever 
Liam grew too hot and argued in his 
passionate way, Dolan smiled at me. 
Who could have told from that 
laughing face that a British court- 
martial was about to sentence him to 
death for “levying war against His 
Majesty”? He was like many an- 
other boy in Ireland. Death was a 
dark thing—but it would do to think 
of that tomorrow. He wasn’t dead 
yet; when the time came he hoped 
he’d die gamely. Meanwhile if there 
was any sport going he wanted to be 
in it. And when we ended our talk 
and went back to the whistling throng 
in the passage, young Dolan, his arm 
round Liam’s shoulder, raised the 
merriest lilt of them all. 


He. was so gay-hearted that often 
I wondered had he guessed or been 
told anything. It was hardly possi- 
ble. The five of us who knew, who 
had been holding stealthy meetings 
that even our own men must not 
notice, were too long at this game of 
hide and seek with other men’s lives 
to talk before the time came for talk- 
ing. Liam was too hot-headed to tell 
anything to. He was one of the 
finest scrappers in the Irish Republi- 
can Army. He had been in every big 
thing for months. But your good 
soldier is not always a good conspira- 
tor and we decided to tell Liam noth- 
ing; and when he railed at me about 
our inactivity I pictured his face in 
a few hours’ time .. . if all went well. 


F all went well, . . . As I swung 

up and down that passage hum- 
ming the tune of: “The Felons of 
Our Land” whose words I had for- 
gotten, I wondered whether, after all, 
it would go well. Day and night five 
of us had worked at the plan. Twice 
it had been put off because word had 
been sent in from outside that held 
our hands. But we were now too 
near the gallows to wait longer. To- 
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night, in a few hours we were to try 
.,. to try what the British thought 
impossible. The others were singing: 


“To die were far more sweet, 
With Erin’s noble emblem, boys, 
To be our winding-sheet.” 


If our plan failed the British might 
not even give us a winding sheet. 


HE British military policemen 

who acted as our warders on that 
evening in the spring of 1921 saw 
only what they had often seen before 
—a jail concert. They loved jail 
concerts, those tired-looking warders, 
who, because Britain was no longer 
master in Ireland, dared not spend an 
evening outside their fortresses. Well 
might they love them, for from our 
stage—made by placing a multitude 
of tiny prison tables together—there 
came forth more mirth and brilliant 
mimicry than from many a music- 
hall in the capitals of the world. 

Jail seems to bring out two things 
in most Irishmen: strength to go 
through almost any hell, and capacity 
to laugh when going through it. 

This night our Officer in Com- 
mand of Amusements had drawn up 
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a concert program of much variety. 
He showed it to the Commandant 
who said: “Put on more choruses and 
the jazz band oftener. We'll need all 
the noise you can give us tonight.” 
The jazz band instruments were 
biscuit-tin lids, old buckets, toffee 
cans, a few combs and tissue paper, 
two tin whistles, and a mandolin. 
But imitative youth made the jazz 
band play music that would have 
filled the souls of New York restau- 
rant-keepers with longing. Tonight 
we loved the jazz band because its 
music was thunderous as ‘well as syn- 
copated. 

Sure of the security of their jail, 
the warders as well as the prisoners 
gathered at the concert as they had 
done many another night. But five 
men sat in the Commandant’s Cell 
and smiled at one another when the 
first chorus came ringing down the 
wing. They were Reynolds, Corbally, 
Dolan, Liam, and the Officer of 
Command himself. 

I acted as janitor and the bringer 
of messages. The Officer of Com- 


mand was speaking quietly. 
“You three are going out tonight, 
with the help of God,” he was saying. 
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“Tomorrow you, Corbally, and you, 
Dolan, were to be removed to the 
condemned cell in Mountjoy; and 
you were to follow them, Reynolds. 
There is no time to lose. We must 
take our risks tonight. There’s a 
chance of failure and of any of the 
four of you being shot, for Liam 
Meskill is going with you. Say a 
prayer before you start off, and then 
go through with it meaning to win. 
You'll see them safely home, Liam, 
when they’re outside. You needn’t 
come back,” he added, and the whole 
group laughed. 


E sat down at a little deal table 
and called the four around him 
as he detailed his plan. 

“Tell Officer in Command of 
Amusements he can put on quiet 
turns until 7:40 p.m.,” he said to me. 

Two things were essential to the 
plan the Officer of Command had 
built up with such care. A week 
ago an old color-sergeant, a Liver- 
pool Irishman, had provided both—a 
powerful sleeping drug and a bolt- 
cutter. Before these strange weapons 
Jericho was about to fall. 

“Since I came here two months 


The sentry was scraping his initials and probably those of his girl on the iron door. 
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ago,” I heard the Officer of Com- 
mand saying, “I have been waiting 
for a chance like this. It took me 
two weeks to find the weakness of 
this jail. It lies in an old iron door 
in the farther wall of the exercise 
yard. It is a good stout door and 
may be too rusty to open now, but a 
bolt-cutter will settle the locks on it.” 


HE drug would get the four pris- 

oners into the exercise yard. 
There between them and the rusty 
door would be a sentry. 

“T’ll manage the ordinary guard,” 
said the Officer of Command, “but I 
can’t manage the sentry. If he sees 
you, all is over. 
must, but do it noiselessly. I think 
—I have watched him for hours— 
there is a way of maneuvering 
around him. I have told Liam about 
it. He’s your Officer of Command 
tonight. The rest of the guard will 
probably be asleep. One of them is 
friendly and has got the others used 
to taking half a dixie of tea from 
us at supper-time every night. The 
tea has been doped tonight.” 

Then he drew a map on the cream 
deal table, the soft wood sinking 
under his pencil. Dolan and the 
others bent over the diagrams and 
their rounded backs made queer shad- 
ows On the white-washed walls. At 
the end of the wing I heard Barney 
Hannagan singing his latest ballad, 
the men shouting with laughter at its 
barbed lines and cheering at the end 
of each verse. I was trying to hear 
some of it when the four men slipped 
quietly from the cell, Liam last. The 
Officer of Command pressed a Web- 
ley gun into Liam’s hand as he said 
good-bye. “Use it if there is no 
other way,” he said, “but try every- 
thing else first.” 

Liam gave my hand a squeeze as 
he followed the others. 

+ + * - 


Te older part of Kilmainham Jail 
is strangely built—all narrow 
passages and here and there an un- 
covered court, partially grass-grown. 
Cells open on to all these passages, 
but even at this time of thronged 
prisons some were too dilapidated for 
use. So when Liam with the three 
others had slipped around the backs 
of the concert-loving warders, and 
in a thunderstorm of jazz music had 
opened the wing gate with the key the 
Officer of Command had had made 
weeks ago, they halted dead as they 
saw at the top of the first dark pas- 
sage a broad beam of light. 

“Tt is one of the guard cells,” whis- 


Down him if you * 


pered Corbally. 

Liam crept forward, and through 
the chink of the door saw four Brit- 
ish soldiers seated in queer drunken 
attitudes about the fire, and one hud- 
dled on the floor. Liam could have 
taken their rifles with no trouble, 
and his fingers itched for them; but 
that was not in his orders. Silently, 
like four ghosts, the figures passed 
through the beam of light and melted 
again into the darkness beyond. As 
they tiptoed past this first danger 
point, their whole beings poised for 
a sudden shout of discovery and the 
crash of a volley, there came instead 
the fine resonant chorus of a hundred 
voices singing: “The West’s Awake.” 

The Officer of Command was 
standing at the back of the concert 
audience singing with the rest, yet 
listening with all his might for some 
sound from the passages beyond. I 
sat close to the rickety platform, 
hearing in every crashing note the 
noise of guns. 

At nine o’clock that evening the 
concert ended with: “The Soldier’s 
Song” in a crescendo of rebellion. 
The Officer of Command and I 
watched the clearing away of the 
stools and tables, and he said quietly 
to me: “They must be home by now.” 
And we both smiled a little wistfully. 

Months later I met Liam Meskill 
again and learned the facts. While 
we were envying them, the four 
men were crouching in the shadows 
of the exercise yard, waiting mad- 
deningly for the sentry to forget his 
duty and extend his beat to that jut- 
ting corner in the yard beyond which 
was the golden gate. Liam told me 
that they heard: “The Soldier’s Song” 
being sung, and from where they 
crouched saw the sentry face towards 
the window as if he too were gripped 
by the swing and anger of it. “We 
could hear distinctly the rattling of 
the stools on the flags as ye went off 
to bed,” added Liam. 

“The wing became very silent 
then,” he said, as we sat by his fire 
one autumn night talking over the 
war. “With the silence our danger 
of being caught increased tenfold. 
While ye were kicking up a row 
inside we could make a false or noisy 
step and the din of the jazz band 
drowned it. But now in that piercing 
silence of a jail at night we hugged 
the shadowy wall, watching the sen- 
try, our backs and arms and legs 
cramped and painful. It was cold, 
too, but we did not notice that at 
first. 

“After getting past the door of that 


orderly room with its doped sleepers 
and its rifles for the taking, we had 
to creep down the long passage open- 
ing on to the exercise yard. There 
was nobody about. The Officer of 
Command’s pal on the guard had the 
gate open for us, and we slipped 
through into the high-walled yard. 
I was conscious that there were stars 
far away in the back spaces of the 
velvet sky. I’m not much of a poet, 
Hogan, but I loved those stars as if 
they were brothers come to meet me. 
Then with a thrill I realized that 
Kilmainham Jail was going to lose 
its pride as the stoutest prison in 
Ireland.” 


HoH paused, and as he stared into 
the fire I saw in his eyes that he 
was trying to visualize clearly some- 
thing the intervening days had 
blurred. Suddenly he said: 

“Hogan, waiting is the most awful 
test that can be put upon any man. 
There we were, four of us, within 
thirty yards of something more than 
freedom, more than the life three of 
us got back by escaping. There we 
were within sight of victory over the 
British which would humiliate and 
confound them—and there was the 
sentry walking a short beat right 
across the path to that rusty iron 
door in the black wall. 

“T had the Webly in my right 
hand and the bolt-cutter in my left. 
You know what a bolt-cutter is like, 
a heavy monstrous kind of pincers. 
A queer thing happened then. I heard 
the slight rattle of iron on stone, as 
if a chain was being drawn over 
the ground. It was very faint. At 
first I thought it was one of the lads 
behind me making a fool of himself 
with something. I turned and the 
chattering stopped. I turned back 
and heard it again. Then I realized 
it was the bolt-cutter against the con- 
crete of the yard. I had been holding 
it near the ground, and as I watched 
that sentry’s back, waiting, eternally 
waiting for him to move—my nerves 
started to give, the cold helping them, 
and my shivers were recorded by the 
bolt-cutter on the ground. Only that 
the jazz-band inside was ‘playing: 
‘Black-Eyed Susan’ I might not be 
here to tell the tale today. It shows 
how small things bring the best plans 
in the world to nothing. That chat- 
tering bolt-cutter made such an im- 
pression on me, Hogan, that since 
then I can never be too hard on a 
man who bungled a ticklish job. 

“Twice the sentry turned our way. 
The first time I thought he had seen 
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us, and I had him covered; but he 
was only listening to Lahiff singing: 
‘The West’s Awake.’ He was ex- 
actly opposite us, but the light of the 
cell windows was in his eyes and we 
had our caps well down over our 
faces—no white showing anywhere. 
What a start he would have got if a 
searchlight had suddenly been turned 
on us and he saw four men within 
ten paces of him. I can tell you, 
Hogan, I thought of a lot of things 
during the hour we hugged that 
shadow. I heard the trams passing 
close by the jail and now and then the 
flashes from the trolleys lit up the 
sky for a second. Beyond the mas- 
sive walls I could hear the cries of 
children playing in the streets. It 
was a sweet sound, Hogan. 


A” the time I kept saying over in 
my mind: Will I kill him, will 
I down him somehow? Once I 
started to crawl out towards him, but 
just then the jazz-band began playing : 
‘Robert E. Lee,’ or some other mad 
rag-time and he turned to hear it 
better. He looked very lonely there 
in the great empty yard, and he would 
probably have got such a fright had 
we even coughed that it would have 
been child’s play to disarm and silence 
him. But it was too risky so long 
as he faced us. 

“Cursing that band I went back. 
I could have fired at him, of course, 
but everything was against that. It 
would wake the jail, and even if we 
cut through those bolts in time, the 
whole British Army would be on 
our track at once. Besides, I could 
not kill a man so much at our mercy 
and so unsuspecting as that sentry. 
We had to wait. As long as the con- 
cert lasted we were safe. Nobody 
would come nosing about while there 
was something to listen to inside. 
But when I heard: ‘The Soldier’s 
Song’ I went cold. 

“I heard the stools being shifted. 
It was a matter of minutes for us 
now. I had an ugly picture of them 
torturing me before they plugged me. 
Young Dolan was behind me. I sig- 
nalled to him to creep forward with 
me to bring down the sentry. One 
on each side of him, we slid along 
the darkness to where he stood in the 
vague light which. comes from the 
badly-lit windows of a great building. 
We were almost at his feet. I could 
see the eye-holes of his boots just 
under the khaki puttees and could 
have touched him had I leaned for- 
ward a few inches. I saw from 
Dolan’s position that he was about 


to spring. I made a sign to him to 
wait, and was getting ready to hurl 
myself at the sentry’s legs when he 
shouldered his rifle and started off— 
towards the jutting-out wall. 

“We were so flabbergasted at first 
that we just gaped after him. Then 
I wanted to yell out to Dolan that 
he was going towards our wall. I 
remember nothing until the four of 
us were together again in the shadow, 
hurrying after the sentry. If he would 
go round that jutting wall the game 
was ours. The door was beyond it. 
Once round we would let him tramp 
back and before he came again the 
bolts would have been cut and the 
birds flown. Nearer he came to the 
jutting wall. Nearer. ... He did not 
halt at the turn. . . . He was passing 
it. If he stopped now there was 
nothing for it but to bring him down 
at once. I came within leaping dis- 
tance of him. He seemed about to 
turn and despite all my care I 
groaned. But whatever thought struck 
him, he went forward again — the 
four of us, like four black spectres, 
stalking him in that shadowy, ghostly, 
high-walled yard. He was at the 
jutting corner now .. . beyond it! 

“TI stood aside and gave the bolt- 
cutter to"Dolan as he passed. The 
danger was from the rear now, and 
the three condemned men must be 
the first to get away. Corbally 
looked ghastly as he peered into my 
face passing me. I fell in after Rey- 
nolds, and crept around the corner. 
I nearly toppled over Reynolds who 
had crouched suddenly at my feet. 
What had happened? . . . My God! 
There was the sentry, his rifle lean- 
ing on the wall, fiddling with the 
iron door. . . . Had some appalling 
piece of ill-luck for the first time in 
the jail’s history warned the British 
of that one weak joint in the armor 
of Kilmainham Jail? 

“We watched that sentry with 
hungry eyes,” said Liam after a 
pause in which I was able to recon- 
struct the scene he was describing— 
the eerie, giant-walled prison yard 
with its half-lighted spaces far out 
from the walls and under the jail- 
buildings itself intense shadows; the 
khaki figure by the iron door, and the 
four pairs of unseen eyes which glit- 
tered in the darkness twenty paces 
from him. Liam’s face took on the 
strained hardness it must have had 
that night. 

“What could we do?” he continued. 
“Down the sentry? That was obvi- 
ous at once. But downing the sentry 
here as well as in the upper yard 


meant leaving a trail for our pur- 
suers, if it did not mean that the 
prison yard would be swarming with 
them before we could get out. Re- 
member we did not yet know how 
much trouble cutting through those 
bolts was going to give us. I decided 
we could spare a few minutes more 
as there were no sounds suggesting 
that our flight had been discovered, 
and I tip-toed forward to where 
Dolan was standing. I knew he would 
be the hardest to hold in. In the 
nick of time, too, for Dolan was on 
the point of creeping towards the 
door with the bolt-cutter as a 
ludgeon. Dark as it was I saw his 
eyes turned on me with an angry 
glint. It is a tough thing, Hogan, to 
tell a young lad to keep quiet when 
there is a sentence of death within 
a day of him and freedom to be had 
from one blow of a bolt-cutter. I 
felt half-guilty myself when Dolan’s 
eyes met mine. 


66 OOKING round for a solution to 

the difficulty, I noticed there 
was something about the sentry’s 
back I could not explain. A concen- 
tration, a purpose in his stand, gave 
me the impression that he was work- 
ing out some plan of his own on that 
door. For one mad moment I thought 
that he also was in the plot and was 
preparing the way out for us. But I 
banished that and started to recon- 
noitre. It was not until I had moved 
as much as I dared to the side of him 
that it came to me. I saw something 
gleam in his hand, heard a faint 
scraping noise, and then, Hogan, I 
nearly gave the whole game away in 
a burst of laughter. 

“That silly ass of a sentry was 
scraping his initials on the iron door 
with his pocket knife — his initials 
and probably his girl’s, for there were 
two sets of them when he had done. 
Can’t you imagine how I felt? There 
we were, our four lives depending 
upon every second, and that durned 
sentry had to choose just that mo- 
ment in which to record his love- 
story, holding up the biggest thing in 
jail escapes to scratch his miserable 
initials for a posterity that would 
never even have heard his name. 

“The fellow probably went to the 
door to make sufe it was shut,” went 
on Liam. “Some song he had heard 
your lads sing had made him senti- 
mental, and he just had to express 
himself somehow, and this was the 
‘how.’ But he was wasting our time 
with his iron love letters. The trou- 
ble was how to get him to stop with- 
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out giving ourselves away. It took a 
bit of hard thinking to find a way, 
and when I did think of one it was 
a risky way, if a simple one. 

“I bent down, picked up a small 
stone from the ground at my feet, 
and flung it with all my force over 
the jutting wall into that upper yard 
where we had crouched for an hour 
a while ago. As it went through the 
air I got ‘wind-up.’ I felt certain it 
would so startle the sentry that he 
would give the alarm. Or it might 
hit some other soldier coming into 
the yard. Do you know, Hogan, that 
a stone can take a jolly long time to 
go through the air? 


6¢ A Nyway in the stillness I heard 

it fall. Just a single click. The 
sentry heard it too. He became stiff 
at once. His head turned like a flash, 
and for a moment he kept still as 
stone, his gaze steadily set towards 
the sound, waiting for it to recur. 
The jail seemed to take on a quietness 
more appalling than ever. The four 
of us watched him, torn by a thou- 
sand hopes. At last, as I had guessed, 
he suddenly realized that he had left 
down his rifle, that he was not keep- 
ing his beat, and that if anybody 
found him at that door there was a 
fair share of pack-drill coming to 
him. He jumped to his gun, and, 
swinging it to his shoulder, immedi- 


ately tramped off to the upper yard. 

“As we stole towards the door I 
saw Dolan’s eyes worshipping me. 
He was a nice lad, Dolan, and ven- 
erated anybody who brought off a 
‘stunt’ well. I believe he has never 
done talking of that wee stone. 

“Tt took us almost five minutes to 
cut through the bolts, Hogan, and to 
my dying day I shall never forget the 
tension of them. Dolan had the 
strongest wrists of us four, and we 
gave him the job of cutting. I went 
to the jutting-out wall and watched 
the comings and goings of the sentry, 
waving Dolan back each time he came 
near the wall. . . . Corbally came to 
my elbow unexpectedly and made me 
jump when he said in my ear: ‘Dolan 
wants to make a noise.’ ‘Tell him to 
wait for my signal,’ I said... . The 
sentry came towards us. I waved 
Dolan back from the door. The sen- 
try halted and turned, and Dolan 
went back to his work, his eyes on 
me now. When I saw the sentry 
getting ready to turn at the farthest 
part of the upper yard I motioned 
to Dolan to take his chance. There 
was a sharp metallic click. Dolan 
ran back into the shadow. The 
others crouched too. I saw the sen- 
try coming with what seemed a new 
speed in his march. 

“He did not halt in the upper yard, 
but came on towards the door. He 


Cw od 


had heard something. Flattening 
myself against the wall, I made up 
my mind that if he took a step out 
of his course to that door he was 
going to drop. We had waited long 
enough. Even if he had not heard 
the click, and went to the door only 
to improve those scraped initials, the 
game would be up. The door would 
probably move to his touch. He caine 
opposite it, halted, glanced at it, 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
then, with the air of having con- 
quered a great temptation, he took 
his half-right turns, first one, then 
the other, and was away around the 
jutting wall before we had recovered 
our breath. The moment the flash 
of his polished heel was gone the four 
of us came out of the shadow and 
converged on the door. Dolan was 
at it first. A pull now would decide 
everything. The thing might not open 
at all. Or it might squeak in open- 
ing. Dolan pulled. Nothing hap- 
pened. Corbally joined him. The 
door swung slowly in, squeaking a 
tiny squeak... . 


ee a can guess the rest, Hogan. 
We closed that door religiously 
after us .. . in ten minutes we were 
riding home on the top of an Inchi- 
core tram, for Reynolds had had 
sense enough to borrow a shilling 
from the Commandant.” 


The Sacred Passion in Human Flesh 


(Continued from Page 460) 
deep and upright spirituality whose 
sole aim in life is to conform to the 
will of God, insofar as they know it, 
and by their conduct please Him. 
According to Catholic doctrine such 
people belong to the soul of the 
Church, though they are not formally 
members of it. But more than 300 
known cases of stigmatization show 
that membership in the Church is a 
prerequisite. If this is true, the dis- 
ease which produces the stigmata 
must be exclusively and peculiarly a 
Catholic disease.” 


hy many cases of stigmatization, 
the stigmatist enjeyed such perfect 
health at the time of the manifesta- 
tions that one would stultify one- 
self were he to attribute the phenom- 
enon to disease, as effect to cause. 
Von Lama asks a well-pointed ques- 
tion: “What disease is it which 
causes open but not encrusted, not 


festering wounds that bleed only on 
specific days of the Church calendar ; 
wounds which defy every attempt at 
medical treatment, which instead of 
being cured, cause the bearer intense 
pain when remedies are applied? Are 
they perhaps a verification, a confir- 
mation of the words of the Voice to 
Teresa: ‘No physician shall be able 
to help you!’ And what is the name 
of the disease which produces these 
symptoms after a seven-years absti- 
nence from solid food, and three 
years abstinence from liquid food, 
without disintegration of the human 
body ?” : 

Did space permit, I could multiply 
testimony and argumentation against 
the possibility of deception, of self- 
deception, of auto-suggestion, hys- 
teria and the like in the case of 
Teresa Neumann: if no merely natu- 
ral explanation is adequate, resort 
must be had to the supernatural ; the 
hypothesis of diabolical influence is 


no less absurd than are merely natu- 
ral explanations—the powers of dark- 
ness neither sow nor reap as does 
Teresa Neumann, in the moral 
order! 


WW: can never lose sight of this 
inconcussable verity : God is a 
Supreme, Free Cause upon Whom 
alone depends the application of the 
hypothetically necessary laws of His 
own creation, by which laws He is 
not circumscribed that He may not 


act above and beyond them. What 
was the Modus agendi of the Son of 
God Incarnate? “Thou you will not 
believe me, believe the works.” In his 
introduction to Von Ritter’s schol- 
arly book, Bishop Schrembs of Cleve- 
land writes: “If you ask the why 
of this condition, her simple answer 
is ‘that the world may know that 
God still lives and that by vicarious 
suffering and intercessory prayer, she 


may bring back souls to God’.” 
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The Bankruptcy of The Puritan 


By WILLIAM F. OBERING, S. J. 


URRENT History is a monthly 

review purporting to keep its 

readers in touch with present- 

day events. It has its uses for 
the man who would be well in- 
formed ; even though it sadly distorts 
at times the course of these events 
by very effective omissions and by 
ersonal interpretations that are 
forced to do duty for facts. 

But in a recent issue it would seem 
to have changed completely its role 
and purpose. To cite only one of 
two or three pertinent instances, it 
has allowed itself to become the 
organ on which Walter Pritchard 
Eaton plays a threnody for the pass- 
ing of the glory that was the Puritan 
Israel of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The article, “New England 
in 1930” is in fact a funeral chant, 
unchastened by resignation, unre- 
lieved by hope. 

But it is more; it contains a tribute 
to the Puritan that is provokingly 
unhistorical, and an insult to the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts of Celtic ex- 
traction that is gratuitous. Moreover, 
and this is the chief reason for no- 
ticing the effusion, it throws a clear 
light on the Puritan mentality and 
the multiple bankruptcy of the Puri- 
tan tradition. 

“Liberalism in religion,” Mr. 
Eaton tells us at this late date, “was 
born in the Puritan churches, and 
found an ardent champion in Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia.” Both the 
author who wrote this “howler” con- 
cerning the Puritan origin of re- 
ligious freedom, and the editor who 
let it pass in the pages of a serious 
historical review, had forgotten 
Roge:: Williams and his winter trek 
to Rhode Island, and the amenities, 
which these religious “liberals” ex- 
tended to Quakers and Papists. 

They had forgotten the Reverends 
John Cotton and Increase and Cotton 
Mather, Cotton especially, who, po- 
litically minded and with a flair for 
law was “a kind of Reverend 
Attorney-General for the Colony.” 
They had forgotten likewise the pro- 
tests of these same religious “liberals” 
against the Quebec Act, by which 
England recognized the right to the 
ree exercise of their religion by the 


recently conquered French-Canadians. - 


Both, moreover, lacked the histori- 


‘of Puritan fathers”—“lean, 


cal imagination, which should have 
enabled them to picture the reception 
the “Reverend Attorney-General” 
would have given Mr. Eaton’s Puri- 
tan plea for the spirit “brave enough 
to be a rebel” and for the books and 
plays that have fallen foul of the 
Boston Censors. Excommunication 
from “the company of saints” would 
most probably have been their fate. 

The author stands on real historical 
grounds in his plaint for the passing 
of Puritan culture and its submerg- 
ence by Catholicism and the despised 
Celts, whom, with the characteristic 
intolerance of the Puritan and the 
class-pride of the Elect, he persists in 
calling aliens. In his praise of that 
culture and its contribution to Ameri- 
can life, our Puritan unwittingly, by 
positive admission and by implication, 
writes its most damning indictment, 
and thereby in some measure pro- 
vides the answer to his grievances 
against the Irish and Catholicism. 

He admits that Boston, whence the 
matured influences of Puritan civili- 
zation formerly emanated, is no 
longer an influential city. He con- 
fesses, further, that “New England 
at present has no literature, nor does 
the immediate prospect look too rosy 
for one.” And he makes these ad- 
missions while claiming “Yankee” 
(Puritan) dominance of the great 
schools of the region, schools 
“builded on Puritan intellectual curi- 
osity and still controlled by the sons 
keen, 
Yankee” masters, to use the epithets 
he lovingly applies to the faculty of 
Andover. In a word, he admits in a 
purring euphemism that the Puritan 
is culturally bankrupt. 

He acknowledges, also, that the 
Puritan is civilly and politically bank- 
rupt; for he speaks of “the unex- 
pressed hopelessness in many old- 
time Bostonians, who retire into their 
last refuge—their social castles—and 
dwell in a kind of daintily disdainful 
futility.” One of Mr. Eaton’s aliens 
expressed the same anti-social and 
undemocratic characteristic of Puri- 
tan culture more strikingly, if some- 
what irreverently, when he thus ad- 
dressed : 

“The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where Lodges speak only to Cabots, 
And Cabots speak only to God.” 


471 


Some years ago, former President 
Roosevelt condemned in vigorous 
language the culture that results in 
a dainty disdain of practical politics 
in a republic. For such a culture is 
not only bankrupt, but is a civil 
menace. Our critic himself seems 
to be infected with this disdain. For 
one of his grievances against the 
Celts of Boston is that they have 
shown a genius for political domi- 
nation, rather than for political phi- 
losophy.” 

The accused might well admit the 
first article of the soft impeachment. 
They find themselves in good com- 
pany. For Aristotle taught that 
participation in government was the 
crowning attribute of the perfect 
Greek ; and Aquinas, that it is a par- 
ticipation in the Providence of God; 
while James Wilson, one of the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic, 
maintained, that the right to vote and 
be voted for is the glory of the Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Mr. Eaton attributes this civil sur- 
render of the Puritan to the hopeless- 
ness born of the overwhelming domi- 
nance of the Irish. But why cannot 
the stern Puritan, if his principles are 
worth fighting for, imitate the sturdy 
Democrat, who votes his ticket every 
four years, although he knows, that 
Republican dominance since 1860 has 
permitted its success only four times, 
while stealing the election on a fifth 
occasion? 


HE causes of Puritan civil futility 
go deeper—to an essential opposi- 
tion between their political philoso- 
phy and American political theory 


and practice. Puritan political in- 
dividualism was one of the obstacles 
that had to be overcome in the Con- 
stitutional Convention before our 
present national Government could 
be established. The ideas which tri- 
umphed in it were not those of the 
men of Massachusetts, who followed 
“the great Mr. Locke,” the philoso- 
pher of Puritanism. On the contrary, 
they were the principles of the men 
of Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York—principles that have their root 
in an older and saner philosophy: 
Puritan political theory and practice 
were expressly reprobated by the 
leaders of American political thought 
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and action. James Madison held that 
Locke’s philosophy might start a 
revolution, but could never sustain a 
government. James Wilson, in his 
Lectures on Law, delivered in the 
College of Philadelphia in 1790, ex- 
plained Blackstone’s opposition to 
republicanism by observing that the 
only form of republican government 
known to the celebrated English jur- 
ist was the Puritan Commonwealth, 
false in its theory and pernicious in 
its consequences. He condemned no 
less categorically the doctrine of “to- 
tal depravity,” taught by Calvinist 
divines, which renders the assertion 
of the natural law, and consequently, 
the natural right, a nonsense, and 
thereby takes away the foundation of 
all government, and confounds it 
with violence and oppression. 

John Adams, one of “the leading 
citizens” in whom our Puritan glories, 
held the same views. He reprobated 
the whole scheme of arbitrary Divine 
government as held by the Puritan, 
and rejected only less vigorously its 
political counterpart, as exemplified 
in the interregnum parliament of 
England. Writing to Samuel Adams 
he said: 

“It is a fixed principle with me, 
that all good government is and must 
be republican. But at the same time 
your candor will agree with me, that 
there is not in lexicography a more 
fraudulent word. ... By the repub- 
lican form, I know you do not mean 
the plan of Milton, Nedham or Tur- 
got. For after a fair trial of its mis- 
eries, the simple monarchical form 
will ever be, as it has ever been, pre- 
ferred to it by mankind. Are we 
not, my friend, in danger of render- 
ing the word republican unpopular 
in this country by an indiscreet, in- 
determinate, and equivocal use of it? 
lhe people of England have been 
obliged to wean themselves from the 
use of it by making it unpopular and 
unfashionable, because they found 
that it was artfully used by some, 
and simply understood by others, to 
mean the government of their inter- 
regnum parliament. , They found 
that they could not wean themselves 
from that destructive form of gov- 
ernment so entirely, as that a mis- 
chievous party would not remain in 
favor of it, by any other means than 
by making the words, Republic and 
Republican, unpopular,” 


r. Eaton indicates, by his atti- 
tude towards certain problems, 
another bankruptcy of Puritanism, 
its moral bankruptcy. In his defense 


of Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata,” and of 
O’Neil’s “Strange Interlude,” in the 
favor he extends to “‘new ideas,” in 
his belief in “the divinity of the in- 
dividual conscience,’ we see more 
than a trace of Calvinistic moral posi- 
tivism, and Puritan individualism, or 
systematic antagonism to law, which 
scrap the whole moral order. 

These principles rendered it im- 
possible for the Puritan to distinguish 
between the law of reason, which in 
his system he could not admit, and 
the “law” of sheer will, which 
changes with the changing moods of 
the latter. They caused him to de- 
clare law incompatible with liberty, 
and made him see in civil law the 
result of sin, since in the words of 
Milton, “man was born to command 
and not to obey.” 

Finally, in the moral order, they 
made the “Impuritans” of today the 
lineal descendants of the Puritan rig- 
orists of the seventeenth century. 
For Calvin denied the natural law 
at least by implication, and taught 
that the moral law depended on the 
sole will of God. ‘The step from this 
false principle to Aldous Huxley’s 
“Do what you please!” is a logical 
one, which is being taken every day 
by ever greater numbers. For, as 
Aquinas pointed out, if the natural 
law, promulgated by reason, did not 
impose on man the obligation of sub- 
mitting to the Divine positive law, 
even this latter would be sheared of 
all power to control the conduct of 
man. 

The further consequences of these 
principles in the political order 
achieve the political bankruptcy of 
Puritanism. For with the removal of 
the Divine law, both natural and pos- 
itive, becomes merely the expression 
of the brute force of Hobbes’ Levia- 
than; and, as the American jurist, 
James Wilson, observed in 1790, 
brute force masquerading as law, not 
only may, but if possible, should be 
met by force. Hence moral anarchy, 
and either civil anarchy or despotism, 
is the logical outcome of the Puritan 
tradition. 


These facts render it an easy mat- 
ter to dispose of Mr. Eaton’s griev- 
ances against the Celt and the Cath- 
olic of Boston. These grievances may 
be summed up under three chief 
heads. First, they are Celts and 
Catholics, who send their children to 
parish schools, where they never 
come under public instruction, or 
compete intellectually with “the Yan- 
kee,” and where, moreover, they are 
“carefully schooled to be hostile to 


new ideas” and to Puritan individu- 
alism of thought and action. Sec- 
ondly, they vote the Democratic 
ticket, not so much from any deep- 
seated political conviction, as from 
the aspiration to power of their faith 
and race, at odds with traditional 
New England. And thirdly, because 
they are Celts and Catholics, they are 
indifferent, and even hostile, to seri- 
ous art and literature. 


ITIZENS of Massachusetts, whose 

ancestors once claimed Ireland 
as their fatherland, might well an- 
swer, that they first came to the land 
of the Puritan perforce, herded 
thither after sundry razzias in Ire- 
land by the “Puritan thoroughness 
and moral and intellectual conscien- 
tiousness” of Cromwell’s  slavers. 
They came again in the nineteenth 
century in greater numbers, because 
they found not only Connaugh, to 
which the Puritan had relegated them 
as an alternative to Hell, but even 
the rest of Ireland, no place to exist 
in through a misrule and tyranny, 
which the English cousins of the 
Massachusetts Puritan heartily and 
holily applauded. 

When they reached America, they 
were greeted by the disdain of the 
“Saints,” who, as Max Weber points 
out, had transmuted their religious 
dogma of predestination into the very 
comfortable economico-religious prin- 
ciple, which made them see in their 
own prosperity a sign of Divine ap- 
proval, and, in the poverty of the 
exiles, an indication of the Divine 
disapproval, if not wrath. 

They had, moreover, to contend 
against the economic individualism of 
the century, which taught that a man 
had the right to make money in any 
way he pleased. It appealed to Mr. 
Eaton’s “lean, keen Yankees,” who 
shamelessly exploited the economi- 
cally weak in favor of the economi- 
cally strong, and coined money out 
of the blood of men, and even of 
women and children. Both the prin- 
ciple and practice, from which we 
are suffering today in our present 
depression, though not fathered, was 
certainly furthered, by that very in- 
dividualism in thought and action 
which Mr. Eaton lauds as character- 
istically Puritan. 

The new-comers fought back, and 
triumphed. For it is not in the 
blood of the Irishman, when faced 
by opposition, to retire into futility, 
either dainty or disdainful. They 


.had no apology to make, nor did they 


make any, for being Celts and Catho- 
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lics. They sent their children to their 
parochial schools, builded by their 
hard-earned pennies, and staffed by 
their consecrated daughters. They 
sent them later to Boston College and 
Holy Cross. They had no apology 
to make, as their descendants have 
none, for placing their children in 
the schools of their choice. In doing 
so, they have but exercised their 
natural and constitutional right. 

These schools have effectively 
trained their charges in opposition to 
the Puritan tradition. But they have 
good American precedent and high 
national sanction for their policy. 
For the Puritan tradition has been at 
odds with the American tradition 
from the days of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia. Madi- 
son, Wilson, Hamilton, Adams and 
Jefferson opposed it and embodied 
their opposition in the fundamental 
principles of the American Govern- 
ment. The Catholic schools are 
training their students in opposition 
to certain new ideas. For these ideas 
lead to moral and political anarchy 
and to the jungle. 


OREOVER, they are not 

Hamilton and Wilson took 
cognizance of them only to reject 
them. They are found expressed in 
one form or another by the old Greek 
Kallikles, by Plato in his “Repub- 
lic,” by Hobbes in his “Leviathan,” 
—whose will makes justice and in- 
justice, right and wrong—and by 
Locke, whose “appeal to heaven” of 
the individual is only another an- 
archic expression for the Puritan 
“divinity of the individual con- 
science.” As concretized in human 
practice, they are as old as man’s 
rebellion against the moral law of his 
being, and as man’s hypocrisy. 

On leaving the Catholic school or 
college, the children of the Gael may 
have taken to politics; but they have 
also manned the professions and in- 
dustries and dispensed the charities 
of Boston. Hence, contrary to the 
assertion of our critic, the products 
of the Catholic school must have 
come into successful intellectual com- 
petition with the “Yankee.” Only by 
such competition could they have 
displaced him in the manifold phases 
of municipal life. 

It takes a purblind Puritan of 
New England to see in Catholicism, 
or in the combination of Celt and 
Catholic, an enemy to art and litera- 
ture. (The Puritan soldiers of Crom- 
well, during their holy orgies in Ire- 
land, destroyed more Celtic Catholic 


new. . 


art and literature than Puritanism 
has ever inspired.) In proof of his 
charge, Mr. Eaton adduces the Bos- 
ton censorship and the absence of 
any serious literary production among 
the Celts of Massachusetts. 

The first argument, proves nothing. 
He opposes the censorship as hostile 
to art and literature, not on the 
grounds of a consistently erroneous 
application of the evident principles 
of the moral law and of true art, but 
on the Puritan principle, that law is 
as abhorrent to the artist as it is to 
the individual man. Now it is not 
surprising, that a Puritan, while ad- 
mitting order to be essential to art, 
should consider, as art, productions 
which flagrantly violate the essential 
human order, based on the exigen- 
cies of human nature, and imposed 
by the will of the Creator. For he 
lacks, even the notion of such an 
order. But he should at least have 
remembered, that the greatest art and 
literature have been produced by 
Catholics, who reverenced this order 
in the words of their pens, in the 
strokes of their brushes or blows of 
their chisels. 

Nor does the absence of a litera- 
ture produced by the Celts of Massa- 
chusetts prove the point of our critic. 
It is, moreover no charge for a Puri- 
tan to fling in their faces; for in the 
past, the Puritan did his best to keep 
the “alien” down, slaving at the dirty 
work of his betters, and in the 
present, even the Puritan himself, as 
our critic admits, can boast of neither 
art nor literature. But the Celt and 
other “aliens” having survived in the 
struggle for existence, where the 
Puritan is losing, and having already 
to their credit no mean triumphs in 
the higher things of the mind, are 
rapidly advancing to further cultural 
conquests. 

Mr. Eaton seems to sense this. He 
grants, that “not even a majority of 
the students in the schools and col- 
leges—are New England citizens,” 
(sic) and he forecasts the possibility, 
that the next New England art and 
literature will be produced not in 
Boston at all, but in the Litchfield, 
Berkshire and Vermont hills by a 
mixture of Puritans and “aliens.” 
He consoles himself with the thought 
that, though their work will be “less 
obviously Yankee” than that of a 
previous generation, yet “something 
of the land, the hills, the traditions, 
the grace and order of Puritan New 
England” will go into it. If such an 
art and literature ever become reali- 
ties, the Puritan strain of their 


authors will grow rapidly less. Puri- 
tan tradition will suffer even a more 
rapid disappearance. While the grace 
and order that will characterize this 
art and literature of the future will 
have a soul that Puritanism is pow- 
erless to give. 

But where the Celts rub our Puri- 
tan sorest is in their political adhesion 
as a bloc to the Democratic party. 
For the wealthier Jews of Boston he 
forgets his Puritan class-conscious- 
ness and exclusivism so far as to 
reckon them “its most progressive, 
useful and respected citizens — its 
liveliest agitators for free speech and 
the ancient traditions of Faneuil 
Hall.” Yet we have never heard of 
the wealthier Jews of Boston being 
remarkable either for artistic, literary 
or philosophical achievement. Other 
citizens of Massachusetts he calls by 
the gentle name of aliens. He can 
stomach the French-Canadian, and 
the Italian, and has a more pro- 
nounced affinity for the Finn “quick- 
ly educated and easily assimilated.” 
But the Celts are a “problem,” 
because they refuse to play the part 
of American helots to the Puritan 
political Elect, and use effectively 
their American right to rule through 
the ballot, raising to power the men 
of their choice, who are not the 
choice of the Puritan. If they would 
only let the dwindling Puritans de- 
corously elect their Republican Cabots 
and Lodges, and enjoy their Lysi- 
stratas and Strange Interludes to the 
satisfaction of the divinity of each 
Puritan conscience, they would be 
estimable citizens. As it is, they are 
an alien problem; and, we may add, 
an insoluble problem for the Puritan, 
who in addition to cultural, political 
and moral bankruptcy, must plead 
to bankruptcy as a race. For that 
same individualism, which Mr, Eaton 
proclaims as the source of his former 
greatness and the well-spring of his 
regeneration, has taken from the 
Puritan the courage to live. “The 
best people” have become in the 
course of time so etherally good that 
contact with this mediocre, work-a- 
day world is bringing about their 
rapid disappearance. 


uR Puritan has it that the Gaels 

of Boston adhere to the Demo- 
cratic party, not because of philo- 
sophical political convictions, but 
simply because of the aspirations of 
their faith and race to political power. 
It is characteristic of the pride of the 
Puritan Elect to nurse the thought 
that they alone have the commenda- 
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tion of sweet, sublimated reason in 
their affiliation to the Republican 
party, and that they are innocent of 
desire for political power. 

Mr. Eaton becomes positively gro- 
tesque when he explains the Celtic 
Democratic bloc as a bid for power 
by Catholicism. Catholics, who are 
unshakeably one in matters of faith, 
are notoriously divided in every 
other. The number of Catholics hold- 
ing political office is notoriously less 
than their numerical strength would 
justify. They have never known a 
“Rev. . Attorney-General,” such as 
thundered on the early Puritan po- 
litical stage; nor do they desire to 
have one. Their clergy have never 


attempted to form a ministerial junta 
with the purpose of advising, admon- 
ishing, threatening and controlling 
government, such as the Puritan min- 
isters of primitive Massachusetts 
dreamed of, and the Methodist 
Board of Temperance and Public 
Morals exhibits in these later days. 
The Catholic counterpart of the 
ward-heeler parson and political-boss 
bishop has yet to be discovered and 
branded. Can our critic be ignorant 
of these common places of current 
history? 


N conclusion we make two obser- 


vations. In the first place, the arti- 
cle, “New England in 1930” gives 


Cw o 


a close view of the present Puritan 
mentality. It is an wunamiable 
anachronism in what it has kept in- 
tact from the days of Increase and 
Cotton Mather. In the second place, 
it is, indeed, comprehensible, that a 
Puritan, who finds his superiority 
complex rudely challenged and fiat- 
tened by hard and heavy facts, should 
be peeved at the discovery and should 
wish to air his ill humor in a public 
jeremiad. But why should Curren: 
History from Times Square become 
the loudspeaker that bruits abroad 
the miserable production with its 
historical, racial and religious mis- 
representations? Is this the policy 
of a reputable magazine? 


r'T HAPPENED IN MARCH 


q 


March First 

1810 — Purchase of site of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
City. Cornerstone laid 1858, open- 
ed 1879. 

1812—Born in London Augustus 
Welby Pugin, convert 1834. Was 
largely responsible for revival of 
Gothic architecture in Catholic 
churches of England and America, 
most churches for some centuries 
having been built in imitation of 
the Classical style. 

1818—Ordination of Dominic of 
the Mother of God, Domenico Bar- 
beri, who after many years of effort 
first established the Passionists in 
England. He received into the 
Church the future Cardinal New- 
man and several friends of his. 

1913—Famous Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J., arrives at Shanghai, 
China, and is welcomed by a recep- 
tion committee which includes two 
non-Catholic missionary Bishops. 


March Second 

_483—Death of Pope St. Simpli- 
cius. 
* 1274—Death of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, the great Doctor of the 
Church. 

1871—Pope’s letter to Cardinal 
Patrizi, Dean of the College of Jes- 
uits, defending the Society against 





certain attacks then being made 
upon it. 

1902 — Death of John Francis 
Bentley, the architect of London’s 
great Cathedral at Westminster. 
Died without seeing the completion 
of his own work. 

March Third 


1376—Foundation stone laid of 
“new work“ of Westminster Ab- 
bey, London, much damaged by 
previous fires. 

1572—Queen Elizabeth, spiritual 
head of the Church of England, 
signs death warrant of the Duke 
of Norfolk, her own cousin. 

1580—Akbar, the Great Khan of 
Central Asia, accepts from the 
Jesuit Missionaries the gift of a 
copy of the “Royal Polyglot Bible” 
printed to the order of King Philip 
the Second of Spain. 

1763 — Birth at Montreal of 
Joseph-Octave Plessis, the future 
Bishop of Quebec who in the An- 
glo-American War of 1812 urged 
the French Canadians of his flock 
not to join the young United States 
and so saved Canada for England. 

1879 — Creation as..Cardinal of 
Newman, the late Dr. Newman of 
the Established Church of Eng- 
land. 

March Fourth 
1193—Death of Saladin, Sultan 


Fra Giovanni’s Notes on This Month’s 
cAnniversaries of Persons and Events 


of Syria. This was the chivalrous 
Moslem of the romances, the leader 
who recaptured the short-lived 
Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

1704—Queen Anne of England 
assents to a Petition “to prevent 
the further growth of Popery” by 
imposing stricter penalties on 
Catholics. 

1853—Restoration of Hierarchy 
in Holland. 

1864—Birth in Cork, Ireland, of 
future Archbishop Mannix of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. This prelate 
once figured large in the English 
press on account of alleged—and 
afterwards wholly disproved—“dis- 
loyalty” to the English power. 

1878—Pope Leo XIII restores 
the Hierarchy of Scotland. 


March Fifth 


254—Burial of Pope Saint Lu- 
cius I. 

1441—College of Oure Ladye of 
Eton, England, endowed with vari- 
ous properties of certain foreign 
priories. Now Eton College, prob- 
ably the most famous and aristo- 
cratic school of the English-speak- 
ing Protestant world. 

1778—Death of Dr. Arne, the 
Catholic composer of the English 
“Rule Britannia.” 


1827— Death of Volta, after 
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whom is named the “volt” as a unit 
of electrical measurement, just as 
the “coulomb” and the “ampere” 
also take their names from other 
Catholic scientists. 

1913 — Twenty-two Anglican 
“monks” of Caldey Island, a tiny 
islet off the English coast, are re- 
ceived en masse into the Church. 


March Sixth 
1743—Provost (Mayor) of Ban- 
don in Ireland writes that by his 
corporation laws no Papist is 
allowed in his town. “Jew, Turk, 
and Atheist may enter here, ‘but 
not a ‘Papist’.” 

1867—Death of Charles Farrar 
Browne, the famous humorist in 
“Artemas Ward.” A Catholic. 

1877—A Catholic political party 
now founded in Bavaria, Germany. 

1908—Gabriel Grison, a Father 
of the Sacred Heart, appointed first 
Vicar Apostolic of Stanley Falls in 
Central Africa. 

1927 — Pope presents Father 
Hagen, S.J., with a gold medal 
especially struck on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday. Astronomer of 
the Vatican Observatory. 


March Seventh 


1598—Archpriest system intro- 
duced into England, the Hierarchy 
being impossible under the perse- 
cution. . Three Archpriests, after 
which Vicars Apostolic were intro- 
duced. 

1724—Death of Innocent XIII, a 
Pope very prominent in the history 
of the Chinese Missions. 

1900—Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land now permits shamrock to be 
worn on St. Patrick’s Day by the 
Trish Regiments, a privilege which 
had for years been withheld on 
political grounds. 

1906—Princess Ena of Batten- 
burg, the English princess about 
to marry the King of Spain, re- 
ceived into the Church at San Se- 
bastian. . 

1921—Archbishop Dougherty of 
Philadelphia created a Cardinal. 


March Eighth 


1495—Birth of St. John of God, 
the small-shopkeeper Saint who 
founded the Order of Hospitallers 
of St. John. These were the first 
Hospitals to insist upon every pa- 
tient having a bed to himself. 

1548—English Parliament now 
draws up a new “Order of Com- 
orgs for the Anglican Prayer- 
ook. 


1877—False alarm of fire at St. 


Francis Xavier, New York. Loss 
of seven lives. 


March Ninth 
1566—Father Black, Confessor 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, is mur- 
dered in his bed by the “reform- 
ers.” 

1748 — Pope approves cult of 
Blessed Gil of Santarem, Portugal, 
a famous sorcerer who had been 
converted. His body still locally 
revered. 

1852—Turkish Government de- 
cides to support “Orthodox” 
Greeco-Russian Church against the 
Catholics in preferences at the 
Holy Places, and a Firman accord- 
ingly issued this day. 

1884 — Suicide at Rotterdam, 
Holland, of M. Shapira, after the 
British Museum had a forgery of 
a new Deuteronomy which he pro- 
fessed to have obtained from some 
Arabs. Considerable scandal in the 
world of scholarship. 

1921— Holy See approves the 
Litany of the Saints of Ireland for 
use in Ireland. 


March Tenth 


1844—William Quarter, a native 
of Ireland, appointed first Bishop 
of Chicago. 

1615 — Martyrdom, of course 
after suitable torture, of Blessed 
John Ogilvie, a Scottish convert 
who had denied the Royal Suprem- 
acy in matters spiritual. Hanged 
at Glasgow Cross. Beatified 1929. 

1926—Mr. Herbert, a non-Cath- 
olic English Member of Parlia- 
ment, re-introduces Catholic Relief 
Bill for England. Finally passed. 


March Eleventh 


1404 — Translation by order of 
the Pope of body of John Twenge, 
St. John of Bridlington, England. 
Last Englishman to be canonized. 

1513—Election of Pope Leo X. 

1865—First English Protestant 
Church buift in Naples, Italy, on a 
site presented by Garibaldi, the 
notorious revolutionary. 

1869— Marquis of Bute, the great 
English nobleman who was the 
“Lothair” of Disraeli’s novel and 
whose conversion made such a stir, 
now invested with the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

1905—Papal Orders of Knight- 
hood having of late years been con- 
siderably abused, an official list of 
them is now issued by the Holy 
See. 

March Twelfth 


1178—Entry into Rome of Alex- 


ander III, the Pope who first vest- 
ed Papal Elections in a two-thirds 
vote of the Cardinalate. 

1586—Birth of Jean Dolbeau, a 
Recollet Friar, and one of the four 
first Recollet Missionaries to Can- 
ada. Said first Mass ever celebrated 
in Quebec. 

1653—Jesuit College of San José 
in Manila now given precedence 
over all colleges in the Philippines. 

1670 — Relics of St. Anne first 
publicly exposed for veneration at 
St. Anne de Beaupré near Quebec. 
Now the great Canadian Shrine. 

1689—King James II lands at 
Kinsale and summons an_ Irish 
Parliament. composed entirely of 
Catholics. 

1742 — Papal Brief approves 
Medal of St. Benedict. 


March Thirteenth 

1188—Pope Clement III removes 
Scottish Church from the jurisdic- 
tion of York in England, placing 
it instead directly under the Holy 
See. 

1193—Richard the Lion Heart, 
King Richard I, on his first day 
in England on his return from the 
Crusades, pays his homage at 
Shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 

1800—Election of Pope Pius VII. 

1868—Creation .of nine Cardi- 
nals, one being a Bonaparte. 

1887—First Council meeting of 
the A. P. A. American Protective 
Association, an anti-Catholic “Se- 
cret” Society formed to arrange 
and finance “ex-priest” speakers 
and the like. 

1914—Revised regulations issued 
for the Pope’s Swiss Guard. 


March Fourteenth 

1319—Papal Bull approves the 
Order of Christ. A Portuguese 
Order, this was one of the most 
famous of the European Orders of 
Chivalry, corresponding to the 
Order of the Elephant of Denmark, 
the Order of the Garter of England, 
etc. It was the Order of Christ 
that financed the expeditions of the 
old Portuguese navigators and so 
threw open to the world the sea- 
route to India and the East. 

1543—Papal Bull repeals the 
original Bull of 1540 approving the 
Society of Jesus, but limiting the 
number of Jesuit Fathers to sixty. 

1848—Statute promulgated for 
the temporal government of the 
States of the Church. 

1896—John Joseph Glennon, a 
Westmeath, Ireland, man, and 
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future Bishop of St. Louis, now 
appointed co-adjutor Bishop of 
Kansas City. 


March Fifteenth 

1841 — Oxford (England) Uni- 
versity Authorities condemn New- 
man’s “Tracts for the Times,” in 
consequence of which the future 
Cardinal leaves the Established 
Church, Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, speaking of this conversion, 
called it “a blow under which the 
Church of England reeled.” 

1842—Death in Paris of Maria 
Luigi Cherubini, the composer of 
the famous Mass music. 

1875—Archbishop Manning, the 
other great English convert of the 
day, now created Cardinal. 

_ 1886 — Pope Leo XIII places 
Caroline Islands under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Spanish Capu- 
chin Fathers. 

1899—Bishop Favier, a mission- 
ary bishop, now manages to get 
Catholic Bishops in China placed 
on equality with Chinese governors 
of provinces. 

_1906—Consecration of Fr. Gian- 
nini, O.F.M., as Apostolic Delegate 


of Syria and Custodian of the Holy 
Land. 


March Sixteenth 
oe of the Lateral Coun- 
Cll. 

1561—Father Goncalo da Sil- 
veira, a Jesuit missionary to what 
is now Portuguese East Africa, put 
to death by being strangled by 
native king. : 

1800—Death at Quebec, aged 72, 
of Father Jean-Jacques Casot, last 
surviving member of the old Jesuit 
Mission in Canada. With his de- 
cease the Society becomes tempo- 
rarily extinct in New France (Can- 
ada). 

_ 1851—Concordat signed between 
Spain and the Holy See. 
_1867—Birth of Maurice Patrick 
Foley, first Bishop of Tuguejaroo 
in the Philippines. 

_1870—English Law Courts de- 
cide ggainst Will of Mr. Moreton, 
who-had left large bequests to the 
Catholic Church in England. Set 
aside as null and void, on account 
of the bequests for Masses being 
held. as “superstitious uses.” A 
famous test case of its day. 

1918 ~ Death of Archbishop 
Healy of Tuam, Ireland, who had 
revived the St. Patrick’s Pilgrim- 
age now attended annually by 
thousands of Irish-Americans re- 
turning for the occasion. 


March Seventeenth 
1705—English Parliament orders 
all Justices of the Peace now to 
enforce the penal laws against 
Papists to their fullest extent. 

1811— Birth at Munnery Co., 
Cavan, Ireland, of Patrick Dona- 
hoe. He later emigrated to the 
United States and became a famous 
Catholic publisher. At one time 
owned the “Pilot.” 

1840 — St. Patrick’s Day, and 
commencement of building of the 
Catholic Cathedral at Armagh, Ire- 
land. 

1853—Born at Boston, Edward 
Patrick Allen, future Bishop of 
Mobile, Alabama. 

1874—Pope Pius IX sets up an 
Apostolic Delegation for Persia. 


March Eighteenth 

1608—Born in Paris, Paul Ragu- 
eneau, Jesuit Missionary to Can- 
ada and the first white man ever to 
see Niagara Falls. 

1810—Death at Lima of Am- 
brose O’Higgins, an Irishman who 
became the Spanish vice-roy of 
Peru and whose family had much 
to do with the establishment of the 
Republics of Peru and Chili. 

1887—Arrest of Father Keller. 
This was an Irish priest who was 
asked in the witness box of a law 
court to give evidence as to what 
had been disclosed to him in the 
Confessional. Refused and was 
committed to prison for “contempt 
of court.” Famous case. 

1901—Death at Boston of Mr. 
Donahoe; see March 17th. 

1909—Pius X, a Pope whose 
Christian name was Joseph, for- 
mally approves the Litany of St. 
Joseph. 

March Nineteenth 

1634—Death of Father Antonio 
de Andrada, S.J., one of the pio- 
neer missionaries to Thibet. 

1822—Death in Parisof Valentin 
Hauy, founder of the first school 
for the training of the blind on 
modern principles. Known as the 
“Father and Apostle of the Blind.” 

1904 — Ordination of Michael 
Curley, Bishop of St. Augustine, 
Florida. 

1916—Death of Cardinal Gotti. 

1916—Golden Jubilee of estab- 
lishment of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of the Sacred Heart in 
South Australia. 


March Twentieth 


1212 — St. Francis of Assisi re- 
ceives the vows of St. Clare, 


the foundress of the Poor Clares, 

1810—Birth at Brooklyn of John 
McCloskey, the second Archbishop 
of New York and the first native- 
born American of the United 
States to be created a Cardinal. 

1893—The Pope transmits into 
the recorder of a phonograph, then 
a new invention, a message to the 
President of the United States. The 
record was then carried across the 
Atlantic. 

1896—Thomas Grace, an Irish- 
man by birth, elected Bishop of 
Sacramento. 

1915—Concordat signed between 
the Holy See and Serbia, now the 
Kingdom of Jugoslavia. 


March Twenty-first 


325—Council of Nice, and the 
Vernal Equinox falls exactly. This 
was the starting point for Pope 
Gregory’s calculations for his Re- 
formed Calendar of 1582. 

1098 — Foundation of Citeaux 
Abbey and birthday of the Cister- 
cian Order. It had 106 Monasteries 
in England alone at the time of the 
“Reformation.” 

1806—New York State now puts 
St. Peter’s Catholic School on same 
footing as other schools. It had 
previously been entirely maintain- 
ed by the congregation itself. 

1822 — Death of Sir Charles 
Henry Englefield, baronet, a fa- 
mous English scholar and for some 
years President of the great Eng- 
lish Society of Antiquaries. Owing, 
however, to his being a Papist, 
objection was taken to his re-elec- 
tion to this office. 

1842—Rossini’s “Stabat. Mater” 
played with “unmatched magnifi- 
cence” at Bologna, Italy. Donni- 
zetti conducting and Rossini tim- 
1 


ng. 
1902—Philip Garrigan, an Irish- 


man by- birth, appointed first 
Bishop of Sioux City. 

1904 — Death of Mr. William 
Russel, first Catholic Mayor of 
New York City. Was elected 1880 
“after much opposition ;” re-elected 
1884. : 

1905 — French Law now binds 
priests to two years’ military ser- 
vice. 

March Twenty-second 

1312—Suppression of Order of 
Knights Templar. 

1902—Father Bernard Vaughan, 
the famous English Jesuit of the 
“Sins of Society” sermons, now 
opens his first mission in the East 
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End slums of London, taking for 
himself a room at half a dollar a 
week rent. The Duke of Norfolk, 
Premier Peer of England, accom- 
panies the Father, ringing a muffin 
bell in the streets to collect an 
open-air audience. 

1927—Fierce anti-foreigner and 
anti-Christian rioting in China, and 
Father Jacquinot, a Jesuit mission- 
ary, rescues the Nuns and their 
child-pupils from a school actually 
under attack and marches them in 
the face of the mob into the Inter- 
national Settlement Zone in Shang- 
hai. 


March Twenty-third 
1208—Pope Innocent III places 
England under an Interdict, owing 
to the wickedness of its King John. 
1256—Alexander IV formally ap- 
proves the Servite Order, which 
had been started in 1233. 

1534— Pope Clement VII pro- 
nounces sentence against Henry 
VIII of England in the matter of 
the “reformer” King’s attempted 
“Divorce” brought in order to 
“marry” the second of his six 
Queens. 

1540 — Waltham Abbey near 
London now seized by Henry 
VIII’s commissioners. The last 
Abbey in that part of England. A 
small portion of the great West 
End turned into a parish church 
for the Church of England, and the 
rest of the huge building allowed 
to fall into ruins after having been 
gutted of everything worth steal- 
ing. 

_1848—The Republic of San Ma- 
rino send a complimentary letter 
to Pope Pius IX. This is a tiny 
state in the middle of modern Italy 
which by some freak of diplomatic 
history has preserved its indepen- 
dence as a Sovereign State as inde- 
pendent as Great Britain or the 
U.S. A. Next to Vatican City, one 
of the smallest such Sovereign 
States in the world. 

1861—Birth of Cardinal Bourne, 
the fourth (and in 1930 the pres- 
ent) Cardinal-Archbishop of Eng- 
land since the restoration of the 
Hierarchy. 


March Twenty-fourth 

1455—Death of Nicholas V, the 
Pope who founded the Vatican 
Library. 

1921—Death of Cardinal James 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore 
since 1877, and Primate of Amer- 
ica. Born in Baltimore 1834. When 
in 1911 he celebrated the silver 


jubilee of his Cardinalate, all 
classes and creeds took part in the 
celebration, the U. S. Government 
being officially represented. Author 
of “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

1924—Archbishop Hayes of New 
York created Cardinal. Archbishop 
Mundelein of Chicago appointed 
Cardinal. 

1927—-Fathers Dugout and Va- 
nara, Jesuit missionaries in China, 
shot dead by Cantonese soldiers in 
Nangking. 

March Twenty-fifth 


1263 — Pope Urban IV grants 
various privileges to the laiety 
wearing the scapular of Our Lady 
of Ransom. 

1534 — Papal letter renders 
thanksgivings for the new discov- 
eries across the Atlantic, “which 
may be of such importance to the 
spread of religion.” 

1634—Lord Baltimore’s “Cath- 
olic English Colony” with two 
Jesuit Fathers lands in Maryland. 
One of the original States of course 
of the Union, Maryland was grant- 
ed by Charles I, King of England, 
to Lord Baltimore and was named 
after Queen Henrietta Maria. Lord 
Baltimore was a Catholic, and 
Maryland was intended as a Cath- 
olic Colony. In 1643, however, the 
Puritans were driven out of Vir- 
ginia by new laws insisting upon 
conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land and were offered by the Cath- 
olics a refuge in Maryland. This 
hospitality they repaid in 1650 by 
starting a rebellion, seizing the 
Government and immediately pass- 
ing severe anti-Papist Laws. 

1830—Brief of Pius VIII that 
Marriage can only be blessed by 
the Church where one party is a 
Protestant in cases where the 
promises have been made as to the 
Catholic education of the children. 

1850—Start of famous case of de- 
moniacal Possession at Coullons, 
Loire, France. 

1875—Jesuits’ College and Arch- 
bishop’s Palace in Buenos Ayres 
burned down by anti-clerical mob 
and martial law proclaimed. 

1904—Pope declares St. Francis 
Xavier to be patron of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. 

1906 — Marist Father Chanrion 
consecrated Vicar Apostolic of 
Noumea, the famous French settle- 
ment of New Caledonia in the Pa- 
cific. 

1928—Toledo in Spain consecrat- 
ed to the Sacred Heart. 


March Twenty-sixth 

1593—English Government ap- 
points a Special Commission 
against the Jesuits. One of the 
“commissioners” is Richard Top- 
cliffe, the official sworn torturer. 
This was the official who boasted 
of his clever invention of a new 
Rack, compared to which the offi- 
cial racks were “but as children’s 
toys.” 

1748—Birth near Boulogne in 
France, St. Benedict Joseph Labre, 
the Beggar-Saint who spent his life 
in tramping all over Europe to dif- 
ferent Pilgrimage Shrines. Died of 
exhaustion in the porch of a 
Church in Rome. 

1885—Royal Ordinance of Brit- 
ish Government establishes a “rule 
of precedence” for Irish Catholic 
Bishops. Hitherto the awkward 
position had existed of only the 
Protestant “Church of Ireland” 
Bishops having any official recog- 
nition at all at state functions and 
the like, the Catholic Hierarchy 
with about 99 per cent. of the popu- 
lation behind it not being officially 
supposed to exist at all. The sys- 
tem of course had led to curious 
and even ludicrous results. 

1927 — Funeral of Archbishop 
Seton at Morristown, New Jersey. 

1929—Order of Congregation of 
Discipline of the Sacraments en- 
joins use of a Paten to be held by 
the laiety when receiving Holy 
Communion. 


March Twenty-seventh 
1191—Death of Clement III, the 
Pope who had taken the Scottish 
Church away from the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishopric of York in 
England. 

1272— Blessed Gregory X 
crowned Pope. 

1378—Death of Gregory XI, the 
Pope who on the advice of St. 
Catherine of Sienna had moved the 
Papal See from Avignon in France 
back to Rome. 

1558—Bishop of Ely acting as a 
sort of Foreign Secretary concludes 
England’s first commercial treaty 
with the then newly discovered 
power of Russia. 

1837 — Ordained priest, Joseph 
Alemany, future first Bishop of San 
Francisco, which by then had only 
recently passed from under Mexi- 
can rule. A Spaniard. 

1847—Future Cardinal Manning, 
still an Anglican, publishes a letter 
in the “English Churchman” on the 
subject of “What Work of Mercy 
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can I do this Lent”? Refers to the 
[Irish potato famine, and denounces 
feasting in England while the Irish 
are “dying on meals of seaweed.” 
His letter widely reprinted and 
generally felt to be in rather poor 
taste. 

1871—Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the future King Edward 
VII and Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land, have the honor of an Audi- 
ence with the Holy Father. 

1882 — Archbishop McCabe of 
[reland is created a Cardinal. 

March Twenty-eighth 
519—Council of Constantinople 
and John, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, is reconciled to the Holy 

See. 

_1171—Pope Alexander III con- 
firms the Interdict imposed by the 
Archbishop of Sens, France, on the 
continental dominions of King 
Henry of England for the part that 
he had played in the murder of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket. 

1515—Birth at Avila in Spain of 
St. Teresa of Jesus. 

_1526—Death at Oxford of John 
Yonge, an Englishman who had 
been Bishop of Gallipoli in Thrace. 
This was the Gallipoli of the Great 
War, the ecclesiastical Gallipoli 
oddly enough being in Southern 
Italy. 

1674— New Act of Parliament 
forbids Popish priests to remain in 
[Ireland -at all. ‘ 

_ 1879— Birth of Terence Mac- 
Swiney, future Lord Mayor of 
Cork in Ireland. This was the man 
who in the post-War Irish troubles 
was put in a London prison where 
he died. His funeral at St. George’s 
Catholic Cathedral in South Lon- 
don in the middle of a densely 
populated quarter of poor Irish led 
to enormous crowds and consider- 
able friction with the Metropolitan 
Police. 

1927—Death of Most Reverend 
Joseph Emard, third Archbishop of 
Ottawa in Canada. 


March Twenty-ninth 
327—Martyrdom of St. Jonas of 
Persia, squeezed to death in a 
erape-crusher. 

1632— Death of the Recollet 
Father Joseph le Caron, the first 
missionary to the Huron Indians. 
(cf. “The Refugees” by the late 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.) 

1880—Society of Jesuits “dis- 
solved” in France by decree of the 
French Republic, then bitterly Ma- 
sonic and “anti-clerical.” 


1887 — Father Ryan, an Irish 
priest, committed to gaol for de- 
clining to give evidence in a court 
of law as to his Confessional Box. 
An enormous agitation, and Father 
Ryan hurriedly released in follow- 
ing May. (cf. similar case under 
March 18th.) 


March Thirtieth 


1193—King Philip of France 
leaves Messina for Acre on Cru- 
sade. 

1486—Death of Cardinal Bour- 
chier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
one of first patrons of printing in 
England. 

1534—Royal Assent to Act of 
Parliament imposing oath of adher- 
ence to Succession to Crown of 
issue of Anne Boleyn. This was 
one of the Mistress-Queens of 
Henry VIII, the “reformer”-King, 
the effect of the Act being of course 
to commit the Royal Line of Eng- 
land to bastards. 

1874—Arrest of Archbishop Mel- 
chers at Cologne. This was a 
famous “incident” in the anti-Cath- 
olic policy of the new German Em- 
pire. 

1898 — Holy Office absolutely 
forbids all Spiritism (the “Spirit- 
ualism” of popular jargon), “even 
though communication be sought 
with good spirits only.” 


March Thirty-first 


1298—Great fire destroys much 
of Westminster Abbey, London. 

1363—A Good Friday. Pope 
Blessed Urban V preaches the Cru- 
sade and sends the Cross to the 
Kings of France, Denmark, and 
Cyprus. 

1559— Public controversy ar- 
ranged by official orders between 
champions of the Catholic and the 
“reformed” Faiths in Westminster 
Abbey, London. The Royal offi- 
cials, themselves. Protestants, de- 
cide that the “reformed” champions 
have won, and the Catholic Bish- 
ops are accordingly committed to 
the Tower of London. 

1567—Death of Philip of Hesse, 
the “Magnanimous,” a_ leading 
Protestant prince of Germany and 
a patron of Martin. Luther, who in 
March, 1540, had allowed him to 
“marry,” his real wife being still 
alive. The business, however, was 
to be kept secret lest scandal might 
be caused among the ‘common 
people. 

1675— Birth of Benedict XIV, 
Pope from 1740 to 1758. The first 


Pope to recognize the King of 
Prussia as such (and cf. March 30, 
1874). Was much concerned about 
the treatment of the native Indians 
of Brazil and Paraguay in South 
America, and issued a famous 
Order as to their condition. 

1759—Monsignor Richard Chal- 
loner, Vicar Apostolic of London, 
there being then no Hierarchy in 
England possible, is granted six 
years’ jurisdiction over all the Col- 
onies of America then under Brit- 
ish Rule. This condition of the 
Catholics of America being spirit- 
ually subject to English Vicars 
Apostolic lasted even until after 
the Declaration of Independence of 
1776, the obvious explanation being 
that there were few Americans 
then capable of taking charge of 
their handful of scattered co-reli- 
gionists in the new States while 
Catholicism even in England was 
so hardly pressed as to be able to 
spare little help. In 1784 Father 
John Carroll was appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of “America” and in 1785 
took up residence at Baltimore. In 
1790 he was consecrated Bishop at 
Lulworth Castle in England, the 
seat of one of the old English aris- 
tocratic families who had remained 
Catholic, and in 1808 Baltimore be- 
came the Metropolitan See of the 
United States, with Msgr. Carroll 
as its first Archbishop. 

1794 — National Convention of 
Revolutionary France declares that 
God now ceases to exist. A prosti- 
tute takes the part of the “Goddess 
of Reason” in Notre Dame Cath- 
edral, Paris. 

1856—Church property now con- 
fiscated by the anti-clerical Govern- 
ments of Mexico. 

1873—This day all the Dissent- 
ing Churches in Ireland unite in a 
common prayer for the “conver- 
sion” of their Papist fellow-coun- 
trymen. Ireland, however, remains 
Catholic. 

1920—Formal Disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church. The act of 
Disestablishment had been passed 
by the English Parliament in 1914, 
but its operation had been post- 
poned owing to the Great War. 
Though practically the whole of 
Wales is Calvinist and Noncon- 
formist, up to this date a branch 
of the Church of England had held 
control as the officially Established 
Church. 
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BALZAC AND DE MAUPASSANT 


Are the works of Honore de Balzac and Guy de Maupas- 
sant forbidden by the Church? 
No. Bercen, N. J. =. < 


All the love stories of Balzac are on the Index of For- 
bidden Books. Guy de Maupassant’s books are not listed 
in the Index. 


MARRIAGE BY PROXY 


Is marriage by proxy permitted in the Catholic Church in 
the United States? 
MINEOLA, N. Y. 2 


Marriage by proxy is permitted by the common law of the 
Church; therefore, it is allowed by Canon Law in this coun- 
try. It is necessary that there be a just cause for employing 
this method, for the reason that marriage by proxy may give 
rise to many difficulties. In order to contract such a mar- 
riage the following conditions must be observed: The party 
giving the mandate must designate a specified proxy to con- 
tract marriage with a specified person in his name; the man- 
date must be made in writing and signed by the party giving 
it; it must also be signed by his pastor, or bishop, or, if 
neither of these can be obtained, by at least two witnesses. 
The diocesan statutes must also be observed. The pastor 
who performs the marriage must be certain about the authen- 
ticity of the mandate, and the permission of the bishop of 
the place where the marriage is to take place must also be 
obtained, if time permits. The banns must also be published 
three times, unless a dispensation has been obtained. 


EVOLUTION AND MYTHS 


(1) Is a Catholic permitted to believe in Evolution? 
(2) If so, how should one consider the story of Adam and 
Eve and original sin? . It is now generally believed that the 
Adam and Eve story isa myth. How, then, does the Church 
consider this story? I don’t see amy sense in clinging to 
such a fairy story as that of Adam and Eve. 


Woopsipg, N. Y a 


(1) Evolution is a word frequently employed, but by 
very few persons understood. It can mean almost anything. 
When used to explain the formation of the first man ex- 
tremists holding the theory of evolution would have us 
believe that the first man evolved from an ape, somewhat 
as a butterfly emerges from a cocoon. This, of course, 
no Catholic and no man of sense can believe; first, because 
it is contrary to the common persuasion of mankind, and 
second, because not a scintilla of evidence has so far been 
adduced to prove the theory. The proponents of this kind 
of evolution have been abandoning their positions all along 
the line. Catholic doctrine teaches that the soul of the first 
man was created immediately by God. This must be held as 
of faith. Common sense supports the teaching of the Church 
in this regard. With reference to man’s body the common 
and universal doctrine of the Church has ever been that his 
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body was also formed immediately from the slime of the earth, 
as narrated in Genesis. But this has not been made an 
article of Faith. Consequently the Church has no prohibi- 
tion against the teaching of the theory of the evolution of 
man’s body, as long as it is taught as a theory, and along 
with it the almost universally held doctrine of the immedi- 
ate formation of his body by God is also taught. 

(2) Pray, where de you make this discovery? If you 
are a Catholic you are bound to accept the story of the Fall 
as narrated in the Book of Genesis. This is a decision of 
the Biblical Commission instituted by Pope Pius X. 

Surely, something must have gone wrong in the beginning 
of creation, for otherwise we could not explain why there is 
so much suffering in the world. The curse of God upon 
Adam and Eve, and through them upon all mankind, explains 
the origin of suffering. God’s plan was marred by the 
disobedience of the first pair, and all men without exception 
share in their punishment. You find it difficult to see how 
human beings can be obliged to suffer now for a sin com- 
mitted thousands of years ago? Well, the sins of parents 
have the unfortunate result of affecting their innocent 
children even today. A man who gambles his money away 
sends his wife and children to the bread lines. What is 
there in the story of the Fall of Adam and Eve to prevent 
one from viewing the sufferings of humanity as the result of 
their sin? All men are descendants of Adam and Eve. 
Adam lost the gratuitous blessings of God by his disobedi- 
ence and we feel the result. 

If you find it hard to understand this, then how is it that 
the death of Jesus Christ on the Cross, which happened 
2,000 years ago, is the reason why our sins are forgiven 
today? There is a solidarity in both instances; Adam being 
the natural head, and Jesus Christ the supernatural head, 
of the human race. As we inherit the curse of Adam, so 
also we may share in the merits of Christ, “that where 
sin abounded grace might more abound.” 

Both original sin and the redemption of Christ are mys- 
teries—not myths. Both are as real as life. Only sciolists 
explain them away with a wave of the hand. 


CROSS NEAR MOON 


Could you tell me the date of the appearance of the cross 
near the moon? I think that it was around 1917. 
Astoria, N. Y. 


We must admit that we can’t. 


ATTENDING MISSIONS AND RETREATS 


Is there a strict obligation on Catholics to make missions 
and retreats? In other words will they merit a curse for 
omitting them? 

& % & 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 

There is no explicit command of either God or the 
Church to make missions or retreats. But there is the 
serious duty incumbent on every man to save his soul. Parish 
missions and retreats are urgent invitations from God to get 
right with him. One who. refuses to accept an invitation 
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does not violate anyone’s right, but nevertheless he may 
give offense, and may never get another invitation. So 
with missions and retreats. God invites. He offers special 
graces for the salvation of the soul. If they are refused 
He can say: “I called but you refused; I extended my hand 
but there was none who regarded” (Prov. 1:24). Solicitude 
for “the one thing necessary” ought to inspire every con- 
vinced Catholic to make use of the special graces of missions 
and retreats, when the opportunity is offered them. 


PRAYING BEFORE SHRINE 


Can you gain your wish by praying before a lighted 
candle, or must the candle be burned before the statue of 
some saint? 


MituincTon, N. J. M. H. 


The granting of petitions depends not only on the na- 
ture of our request, but also the good pleasure of God. We 
must always pray in the Name of Jesus, which means that 
we must pray as He prayed, with resignation, and for those 
things which are good for us. St. Augustine says that 
God sometimes refuses to give us what we ask that He may 
give us what we ought to desire. 


BISHOP STROSSMAYER 
Will you kindly give me a brief history of Bishop Stross- 


mayer? 
R. N. W. 


Attston, Mass. 

Joseph George Strossmayer was born at Essegg in Cratia- 
Slavonica, February 4, 1815, and died, April 8, 1905. He 
came from a family of German peasants who had migrated 
to Croatia. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1838, 
after having obtained the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Theology. On September 8, 1850, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Diakovar, and at the same time was 
appointed by the Holy See Apostolic Administrator of 
Belgrade-Semendria in Servia. At the Vatican Council he 
was one of the most notable opponents of the promulgation 
of the dogma of papal infallibility. Even after the cessation 
of the Council he maintained his opposition to the oppor- 
tuneness of the dogma, but eventually made complete sub- 
mission to the Pope. He was a forceful person, but his 
political agitation had the unfortunate result of strengthen- 
ing national hatreds. He built a number of distinguished 
schools, including a seminary, an academy, and a university, 
and also a splendid cathedral. 


GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE—MAN’S SALVATION 


(1) God knows before one ts born whether he is going 
to Heaven or to Hell. Still, He allows that man to be 
born and to go to Hell. How do you explain it? 

St. Louts, Mo. F. J. B. 


(2) God knew that millions would die without Baptism 
and consequently would be damned. In view of this fore- 
knowledge, why does He allow such to be born? A loving 
father would never send his son on an errand if he knew 
that his child would be killed. 

F..B. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

(1) These searching questions have been answered fre- 
quently in these pages. As you say, it is to you a baffling 
mystery. So it is to every one who thinks about it. 

3ut of two things we are certain: First, “God wills all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth’; second, man has free will and therefore can refuse 
to be saved, (“If thou wilt enter into eternal life, keep the 
commandments” said Christ). Though God knows whether 
a man will be saved or lost, His knowledge does not neces- 
sitate either salvation or damnation. God knows the out- 
come of every man’s life because of what a man will do 
with his free will. In other words, every man has it in 


his power to do good or evil. To attain salvation, as well 
as to risk salvation, it is necessary to be born. God knew 
that you were going to write this question. Did you feel 
any compulsion to write it? It is the same with all our 
actions. While God sincerely desires all to be saved, He 
leaves each one “in the hands of his own counsel.” Free 
will would not be free will if a man could not lose his soul, 
as well as save it. 

(2) It does not follow that millions are damned because 
they have not received Baptism. Unbaptized infants, accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine, will enjoy forever a perfect natural 
beatitude. Unbaptized adults can supply for the lack of 
real baptism by a baptism of desire, which is included in 
true contrition for sin. Unbaptized adults who are lost are 
lost because they committed sin and did not seek forgiveness. 

While the affair of election and reprobation is a mystery, 
we know enough about it from Revelation and the teaching 
of the Church to guide us in this world. All comparisons 
between the love of earthly parents and the love of God 
for souls are inadequate. You can’t compare infinite love 
with human love. If God’s love for human souls is in- 
finite (which it is, for Christ died upon the Cross for them), 
then He will arrange matters in such a manner that every 
one will get a chance to save his soul. 

Moreover, if only those who would be saved were to come 
into the world every one could live as Martin Luther sug- 
gested; that is, commit as many sins as you like, only 
believe Christ and you will be saved. Because no one can 
be sure of his eternal salvation while in this world each 
must “labor to make his calling and election sure.” God 
has seen fit to make us in that way. And whatever He 
does is right. 


DR. ELIOT’S BOOK SHELF 


What ts your opinion of Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Book 
Shelf, otherwise known as The Harvard Classics? 
PENNSYLVANIA T. M. G. 


Our opinion is that they may not be recommended to 
Catholic readers indiscriminately, because there is so much 
chaff mixed with the wheat that only an educated and con- 
vinced Catholic will be able to do the necessary winnowing. 
Dr. Eliot was far from being a competent judge of what 
is beneficial for Catholics, who have the clear and definite 
teachings of Christ and the Church to believe and obey. 


PROTESTANT WITNESSES 


Is it allowed to have Protestant witnesses at mixed mar- 


riages? 
Bercen, N. Y. x. DB. 


Strictly speaking, any person who is of sound mind and 
capable of testifying to the celebration of a marriage may 
be employed as a witness of a Catholic marriage, though 
the Holy See desires that only Catholics be used in this 
capacity. Non-Catholics are not to act as witnesses unless 
there is a grave reason for admitting them and the permis- 
sion of the Bishop is obtained. The same rule holds for 
mixed marriages. 


CATHOLIC MARRYING JEW 


A Catholic girl claims that no dispensation is needed in 
order to marry a Jew. I can’t believe this. Is it true? 
New York, N. Y. B. M. 


It is not. Such marriages are gravely forbidden and dis- 
couraged. If they are sometimes permitted by the Church 
it is only after having received a dispensation from the 
invalidating impediment of disparity of worship, and under 
the strict conditions laid down by the Church. This dispen- 
sation is reserved to the Pope himself. 
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ROSARY OF ST. MICHAEL 


Where may I obtain a Rosary of St. Michael, and the little 
book which explains the manner of recitation? 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y C. M. 


If there is no Catholic goods store in your vicinity, write 
to Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


’ IMPRIMATUR—INDEX 


(1) I have tried to obtain a copy of The Imitation of 
Christ, but every one which I have seen lacks an Imprimatur. 
Is an Imprimatur necessary for Catholic books? And where 
may I obtain a copy of The Imitation which I can be sure 
is all right. (2) Could you give me some information on 
the Index of Forbidden Books? 


New Haven, Conn. 


(1) Books on religious topics, according to Canon Law, 
must not be published without previous ecclesiastical cen- 
sorship. This is signified by the Nihil Obstat of the Censor, 
and the Imprimatur of the Bishop who gives permission for 
its publication. The Jmprimatur is needed in regard to new 
editions of the Imitation because there are Protestant edi- 
tions of the precious volume, omitting the Fourth Book 
which treats of the Blessed Sacrament. However, you can 
be pretty sure that Catholic book stores carry only Catholic 
editions. Copy may be ordered through Tue Sien. 

(2) Send fifteen cents in stamps for a booklet explain- 
ing the Roman Index. 


BEGGING SISTERS 


I have been told that Sisters have no right to beg, and 
that they should get along from the fruits of their own labor 
in their own convent. What is your opinion? 

RosEBANK, N. Y. M. B. 


Some sisterhoods, such as the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
rely on begging for the support of themselves and of the 
aged poor in their care. Their rule is approved by the Holy 
See. Would you deny them this method of securing aid, 
when it is the only one they can use? What can the Sisters 
make in their own convents when their whole time is con- 
sumed in tending the aged poor? There may be instances 
of begging Sisters which arouse complaint. But the prin- 
ciple itself, when acted upon in the spirit of Christ, is some- 
thing which good Catholics do not cavil at. If the Red 
Cross can make individual appeals, why not the good Sisters 
who depend on the alms of the faithful to carry on their 
beneficent work? 


PRIESTLY VOCATION—AGE OF WORLD 


(1) If a man feels called to the priesthood but does not 
follow it, and leads a good life in the world, can he be 
saved? (2) If, on the other hand, a man is ordained who 
has no vocation, can he be saved if he performs his duties 
faithfully? (3) Im reading history books I have learned 
that the world is millions of years old. According to our 
religion Christ was born 4,000 years after Adam and Eve, 
and since they were the first man and woman, our world 
must therefore be 5,930 years old. What do you think of 
this calculation? 


So. Boston, Mass. C. A. B. 


(1) One who clearly feels called to the clerical state does 
not sin, at least gravely, by refusing to follow the call. For 
the vocation to the clerical state, at least for the majority 
of men, is an invitation and not a precept. But such a 
one may sin lightly when he neglects to correspond with the 
invitation without sufficient reason. For by so doing he 
deprives himself of those greater and more efficacious graces 
which make salvation easier. . 


(2) In the supposition that one enters the clerical state 
and is ordained without a true vocation, he does not sin 
gravely, provided he has the good will and the ability to 
fulfill the obligations of that state of life. Such a person, 
however, would certainly act rashly by entering the clerical 
state, because he would experience greater difficulty in ful- 
filling its duties, and as a result be in greater danger of 
losing his soul. Round pegs ought to be in round holes. 
Aspirants, however, to the clerical state are given a long 
and severe trial, and consequently there is little likelihood 
of the ordination of those who are not called to that state. 

(3) The Church teaches nothing about the age of the 
world. Nor do scientists themselves agree in this matter. 

il that they can do is to make learned guesses. Your 
estimate has at least the quality of simplicity. 


INFANT BAPTISM 


Why is it that infants are not baptized at the very instant 
of birth instead of allowing the customary several days to 
elapse? Even if only one out of a million unexpectedly dies 
during such a period, why accept that needless chance? 
Why deprive that “one in a million” of the opportunity of 
gaining the vision of God? As the father of three children 
I have experienced a deep concern at each birth, until the 
child was baptized. I see nothing whatever to be gained by 
the delay, and possibly an immeasurable loss. A reply in 
your columns will be greatly appreciated. ae oe 


PeLtHaM Manor, N. Y. 

Your solicitude is greatly to be commended. Would that 
your example were followed by all the faithful of every 
nation. 

The Church in her Canon Law prescribes that parents 
are under a grave obligation to have their children baptized 
quam primum—as soon as possible after birth. There is no 
universal law which determines this obligation more accu- 
rately. In some dioceses and countries there exist particular 
laws in this matter, determining two weeks as the limit. 
To defer baptism considerably beyond this time without 
sufficient reason is considered a grave sin on the part of 
parents. Our American theologian, Sabetti, S.J., holds 
that deferring baptism beyond three weeks in this country 
without grave reason seems to be a grave sin. 

In legislating for 300,000,000 people the Holy See must 
take into account numerous circumstances, so as not to make 
the fulfillment of the law too difficult for the great majority. 
Of course, in danger of death a lay person can and ought to 
baptize when a priest cannot be had. There is no reason 
why any infant should die without baptism in Christian 
countries. 


DISTRACTIONS—BREAKING FAST 


(1) If @ penitent, after leaving the confessional, feels that 
he has been too distracted by something which the confessor 
said to make a really good act of contrition, will a fervent 
act of contrition be acceptable to God, if said before the 
altar and before leaving the church? (2) A patient was 
supposed to take medicine every three hours in water. Being 
a night worker and having prepared for Holy Communion, 
he unintentionally took medicine after midnight. Would 
he have been justified in receiving Communion? 

oa we 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 

(1) Distractions do not of themselves prevent one’s act 
of contrition from being valid. The intention to confess 
and to elicit contrition for one’s sins of itself endures for 
the whole act of receiving the Sacrament of Penance. In 
this connection it is always advisable to make an act of 
contrition before entering the confessional, in order to pro- 
vide for such contingencies. 

(2) No. Whether intentional or unintentional, taking 
food or drink after midnight breaks the Eucharistic fast and 
prevents one from receiving Holy Communion. In the com- 
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putation of midnight Canon Law allows one to use either 
standard time, or true (sun) time, or some other legal 
method of reckoning time, as daylight saving time. 


MARRIED PRIESTS 


lt is my understanding that it is against the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine for a priest to marry. But I have been told 
that there are priests in some sections of Europe who are 
married. Are they recognized by the Pope? 
HartTForpD, Conn. T. H. 


The law of celibacy is characteristic of the Latin, or 
Western Church only. The Eastern Church, both Uniat 
and Orthodox, have married priests. The Uniat clergy are 
united to the Pope and are true Catholics, but the Orthodox 
clergy are in schism. In Roumania there are Uniat married 
priests and also a few in Southern Italy, who follow the 
Italo-Greek Rite. Celibacy is a disciplinary law and not of 
Divine precept. Of late years a number of the Eastern 
Uniat rites have adopted the Roman, or Latin, discipline. 


ABSTINENCE—BOOK ON CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


(1) In the December issue of Tue Sicn it was stated 
that the Church does not allow the fat of meat to be eaten 
on abstinence days. Does this mean that pie, and very 
often cake, in which lard is used, is forbidden? If not, why? 
(2) I should like a short explanation of the Catholic Faith 
for the benefit of Protestants. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Pr. SB. 


(1) Meat, and all the parts of meat, and juice of meat, 
are not permitted to be. eaten on days of abstinence. But 
condiments made of the fat of animals are allowed in pre- 
paring of food. Thus, lard may be used. Therefore all 
pies, except those made with meat, and cakes, may be eaten, 
though lard is used in their making. In this way fat is 
not eaten as fat, but as a condiment, or seasoning. This is 
by way of indulgence on the part of the Church. 

(2) Better get a good book. “The Catholic Religion,” 
by Rev. Fr. Martin, is to be recommended. Price 35 cents, 
paper; $1.25, cloth. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS 


If the bishops who fell away from the Catholic Church in 
England during the Reformation (so-called) ordained priests 
and consecrated bishops, and these bishops in turn ordained 
other priests and consecrated other bishops, and this con- 
tinued down to the present time, would there not be some 
duly ordained priests in the Anglican Church, and would 
not our Lord be present in their churches in the Blessed 
Sacrament? 


New York, N. Y. me < 


Presuming the truth of these suppositions, there would 
be validly ordained priests in the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
Church, who would be able to say Mass and consecrate 
the Holy Eucharist. But these suppositions are not true. 
The whole question concerning the validity of Anglican 
Orders was thoroughly investigated by Leo XIII in 1896. 
His authoritative decision was that they are not valid, because 
it was clearly shown from the Ordinals used by the ordain- 
ing bishops of the Anglican Church that there was no 
intention of ordaining priests to offer sacrifice. Without a 
sacrifice there can be no priest, no Mass, and no Blessed 
Sacrament. 


FIVE WOUND BEADS 


I have been saying the Five Wound Beads on my ordinary 
rosary, but without the five Glorias and one Hail Mary for 
each Sacred Wound. Please tell me if this ts all right, 
and if I may offer these prayers for myself and other 
intentions? 


Lynn, Mass. A. M. 


In order to gain indulgences one must always fulfil 
the conditions laid down by the Holy See. The ordinary 
method of saying the Five Wound Beads is to say five 
Glorias in honor of each Sacred Wound, and one Hail Mary 
in honor of the Sorrows of Mary. Special beads, properly 
blessed, must be used for this purpose. You may offer the 
prayers for any intention. 


MARRIAGE—CONFIRMATION BEFORE MARRIAGE 


(1) If a Protestant woman married a man of her own 
religion and afterward became a Catholic, and a few mont!:s 
later her husband also was converted, would they have to 
be married over again by a priest to be married in the eyes 
of God? (2) If a man who was baptized a Catholic, but 
never was confirmed, wishes to marry a Catholic, must he 
be confirmed before marriage? He is now in the forties. 
PittsBurG, Pa. x. B. 


(1) No. Their first marriage is presumed to be as valid as 
one between Catholics. It is a popular, but false, notion with 
many Catholics that non-Catholic Protestant marriages must 
be revalidated upon conversion to the Church. When two 
Protestants are baptized and free to marry their marriage 
is binding till death. When entered into with the requisite 
dispositions such a marriage is as sacramental as between 
Catholics, for between the baptized there is no true mar- 
riage unless it is sacramental. Therefore, in the supposi- 
tion that the first marriage was valid, nothing is to be 
done in reference to it upon their conversion to the Church. 

(2) The fact of not having received the Sacrament of 
Confirmation would not interfere with the validity of his 
marriage. As long as one is baptized he is fit to receive 
the other Sacraments. But! even a man of forty years ought 
to receive the Sacrament of Confirmation for the sake of 
the graces attached to it. When one enters the state of 
marriage he needs all the graces that he can obtain. The 
pastor, if approached, will arrange for his reception of the 
Sacrament without undue inconvenience to the recipient. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 


My little daughter was stricken with infantile paralysis. Five doctors 
gave her up and said that it would be impossible for her to live until 
morning. But to their great surprise she was improved when morning 
came. I started a novena to St. Jude, and the morning I had finished 
it my daughter was so very much improved that she was able to leave 
the hospital within a few days. She is now fully recovered and going 
to school, thanks to our Dear Lord. I shall never forget St. Jude. All 
the doctors who attended her in the hospital said that her cure was without 
a doubt a miraculous case.—E. J. W.. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Others who offer their thanks to St. ag are: E. F., BERKELEY, 
CAL. C. McL., BROOKLYN, N. Y. a 4 ST. LOUIS, 
MO. J. S., SALEM, MASS. -— O’M., ROXBURY, MASS. M. E.R, 
WASHINGTON cn ms , SCRANTON, PA. L. M » MALDEN, 
MA 7. M... CaMibRIbCE. MASS. M. p BROOK Z 
M. UNION te N. J. A. O'S., NEW YORK, N. 
HARRISON, N. PA A. F., BROOKLYN, a oe P., PHILADET 
PHIA, PA. M. NEW YORK, N. Y. M. T., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
R. M. B.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. G. R., BUFFALO, Bw. Y¥. C. F. L., 
BALTIMORE, - * wi 2 PHILADELPHIA, - eee PATER 
—_ .' ae ¢ APOLEON, O. H. G.. ‘WAS HINGTON, . 
R. 5. CHICAGO, MILL. On ’O.. WINTHROP, MASS. ‘D. 
NILE. SGROVE, R. I. M. M.. McKEESPORT. PA. L. S. 

OHIO. J. K. W.. HARTFORD. | CONN. K. B., 

M. E. M., FLUSHING, N. DUNKIRK, N. Y. 

BRIDGE. me me 2 BRO LYN. N. Y. M 

OHIO. J. H. 
HIGHLANDS. MASS. 


S SE 
ROCHELLE, N. Y. M. W. E., COHASSET, MASS. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 





of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 
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vEN if the populace had not 
E drawn aside from them as 

they passed in the street, the 
Roman element in Jerusalem 
would have been easily distinguish- 
able. The short tunic and sweeping 
toga were unlike anything worn by 
the natives. So also was the super- 
cilious, domineering look on their 
faces. There were large numbers of 
the conquering race. 

Apart from the soldiers, there were 
all sorts of officials, political and 
secretarial as well as a small army of 
personal servants. In the bazaars 
you could pick out, here and there, 
an establishment patronized only by 
the Garrison and its friends, an em- 
porium dealing in the special com- 
modities which they favored, and 
kept by some Greek or other impor- 
tation from the West. Acrobats, 
comedians, courtesans swarmed — 
camp-followers of the Procurator’s 
Court or of the resident soldiery. 

Together they made a colony, with 
its own separate life, its own quarter 
of the City where one heard only the 
language of the imperial race and 
where the exiles could almost feel 
themselves at home. The two streams 
did not mingle but flowed side by 
side. In other parts—in Gaul, in 
Britain — conqueror and conquered 
enjoyed friendly intercourse, inter- 
married and tended to merge in one 
another. .Not so here. The Jew was 
adamant in his aloofness. The 
Roman, too, held himself aloof, but 
for a different reason, It was a trav- 
eled company of men and women 
who constituted’the colony. Accord- 
ing to imperial mandate they shifted 
their temporary home from east to 
west, from west to east. The Empire 
was large and accommodated many 
Peoples. This year you might be sta- 
tioned in Egypt and next year find 
yourself on the banks of the Danube 
or the Thames. 


The personnel, too, was of varied 

















strains, for wherever Rome went she 
enlisted in her service those whom 
she had conquered and but few who 
served under the Roman eagles came 
either from the Imperial City or from 
the country in which they were sta- 
tioned. This state of things resulted 
in a certain detachment, particularly 
observable in matters of religion. 

By the very circumstances of their 
existence these cosmopolitan exiles 
were forced to become tolerant of 
strange rites and alien creeds. There 
was a different religion in every place 
to which they went, and one seemed 
as good—or as bad—as another. 
There was a fashion, called to-day 
Syncretism, of discovering identity 
between the differently named gods 
of various peoples, an ancient version 
of the saying, common among our- 
selves, “We all mean the same thing.” 

What did it mattter whether you 
called the deity Jove or Jupiter or 
Jehovah? Did the name signify? So 
long as they respected the State, the 
citizens of the Empire might choose 
their own gods without fear of inter- 
ference. Only it could not be expected 
that Officials brought into contact 
with all sorts of cults should concern 
themselves very greatly with the in- 
ternal affairs of any one of them. 
When discord arose between the de- 
votees of the same shrine the policy 
was to let them fight it out among 
themselves. If things got serious, the 
Ruling Power could always inter- 
vene, like a parent settling the squab- 
bles of silly children, and enforce 
peace. 

Thus it was that the Garrison 
knew little and cared less for what 
the Galilean Prophet had or had not 
said. The quarrel about Him seemed 
to them no more than a foolish do- 
mestic brawl which they, with a 
lordly air, could dismiss from their 
minds. As a matter of fact, Roman 
historians of the period are silent 
about what was happening in their 
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midst. They had more important 
matters to record than the Jews’ 
ecclesiastical differences — the revolt 
of a Germanic tribe, for instance, or 
the doings of the Emperor at Capri. 

Even on those Romans who were 
resident in Jerusalem the Crucifixion 
made no impression. A French 
novelist has pictured Pontius Pilate 
in his old age meeting with a crony 
who had known him during his pro- 
curatorship in Judea and the two dis- 
cuss old times. 

“Do you remember,” asks the 
friend, “that Jesus of Nazareth whom 
you crucified ?” 

“I crucified many in my time,” 
replies the veteran, with a grim laugh. 

“But this Man, don’t you remem- 
ber?” persists the questioner. 

“Whom did you say?” asks Pilate. 
“Jesus of Nazareth?”. And then, 
wrinkling his forehead in an effort to 
recall the name, “No, who was he?” 

That is probably an exaggeration 
so far as Pilate was concerned but 
it may well be true of many associated 
with him. They would be far more 
interested in the news that a well- 
known Gladiator was about to visit 
the City and give an exhibition or in 
the tittle-tattle as to who was going 
to get a furlough this year than in 
anything concerning Jesus. Who was 
Jesus, anyway? 


oe Jews were always quarrel- 
ing about something—this Rabbi 
against that, arguing and arguing 
about some small matter such as 
whether a woman might dangle her 
baby on the Sabbath. The contro- 
versy about the Nazarene was prob- 
ably something of that sort. Let them 
wag their grey beards over-it in that 
solemn way of theirs! Meanwhile, 
what were the odds on Sempronius 
for the forthcoming chariot race? 
That is the way they would talk. 
Or someone would say he had seen 
this “dangerous” agitator with his 
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following of fishermen and women— 
good enough fellows, those fishermen, 

row you across Lake Tiberius, 
ut as to facing a Roman phalanx— 
the idea was ridiculous. The whole 
thing was a miserable fiasco. It 
would blow over once the Passover, 
as they called it, was past. 

[It is amazing how narrow-minded 

d undiscerning such people can be. 
World-travel does not broaden their 
You will hear as foolish 
talk from people returning from 
their twentieth tour in Europe as 
ever you will hear from hoboes in 
the parks. Education makes no dif- 
ference; it merely means the power 
of assimilating other people’s ideas 
without producing one of your own. 
As to having any scale of values by 
which to test the importance of events 

you can judge how much the ma- 

rity have of that by looking at the 
newspapers produced for their bene- 
fit and seeing what the editor regards 
having news-value. It is very 
certain that, if there had been a 
“Jerusalem Tribune” or “Roman 
Gazette,” the Event which is now 
recognized to have been the central 
point of all history would not have 
had headlines. 

That was due to sheer ignorance 
and apathy. The Jews were as ret- 
icent as the Roman historians con- 
cerning what happened to their Mes- 
siah. The eleven big volumes of the 
Mishna and Ghemara of Jerusalem, 
though recording contemporary 
events, do not once mention His 
name. But that was a diplomatic si- 
lence. It meant that an implicit cen- 
sorship deleted all reference to One 
o obnoxious to the authorities. But 
in the case of the Ruling Caste no 
such motive was at work. They did 
not mention Him because an Upstart 
)f that kind was no concern of theirs. 


minds. 


HINK of it! God Himself had 

come into the world, assuming 
bodily form, to offer Himself a Sac- 
rifice for the sins of all mankind and, 
by His Resurrection, to bring to light 
life and incorruption. Through untold 
enturies, prophets, lawgivers, philos- 
ophers, poets had been, consciously 
or unconsciously, preparing for His 
coming, and, through all the future, 
untold centuries would look back to 
this spot and to these few days as the 
turning point of all time. Archangels 
and angels bent over the scene. The 
very heavens had broken into song 
at His advent, and now that He was 
in His agony, heaven stooped to 
comfort and strengthen its suffering 


Lord. Yet they who prided them- 
selves on being the superior race, the 
ruling class, the civilized masters of 
the world reckoned His death but an 
item in the criminal news of the 
week. 

The phenomenon is familiar 
enough. The Sin of Evasion is one 
of the commonest. Pick up the best 
seller of the moment. In all prob- 
ability it is some ultra-modern novel 


enunciated with the air of one an- 


nouncing novel doctrine which were 


proclaimed nineteen hundred years 
ago and have been proclaimed ever 
since. Yet there is no reference to 
Jesus. So far as these educated ig- 
noramuses are concerned, He and 
His teaching might never have ex- 
isted. He is not defamed, He is not 
attacked, He is ignored. 


It is Holy Thursday. I listen in 








What is that to us? Look ye to it! 


depicting realistically the tedious 
love-experiences of half a dozen neu- 
rotic people. They are supposed to 
be cultured and well-informed. The 
author introduces various types rep- 
resentative of our civilization. There 
are conversations dealing, it would 
seem, with every conceivable subject 
and giving every point of view. Prob- 
lems are propounded which Chris- 
tianity long ago solved, truths are 


the train to the talk of those about 
me. They are discussing their plans 
for Easter. I learn that one is go- 
ing for an automobile trip and that 
another is expecting to entertain 
friends at his home. Not a word 
which would even faintly suggest 
that the Season commemorates the 
Death and Resurrection of our In- 
carnate God! 
(Continued on Page 493) 





Give This -7Vian Place 


Chapters on the Life and Character of St. Joseph 


By HUGH F. BLUNT, LL.D. 


XV. <A Hidden “Man 


HEN Joseph left Egypt and came again into 

VV his own land, there is every indication that 

he had the intention of returning to Bethle- 

hem to dwell there, at least for the present. 
There was good reason for that decision. It was in 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem that all the marvelous events 
connected with the birth and early days of Jesus had 
happened. So many were those marvels, that Joseph 
might well believe that they would continue. Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem were especially holy. 

If, as he believed, this Child of Mary was the King 
of Israel, it was in or near Jerusalem that His life should 
be lived. After all these strange experiences of the past 
few months, common sense would indicate that he would 
keep himself in readiness for the next act in the Divine 
drama. The Angel of the Lord had led him to Bethle- 
hem, and here he would remain until the Will of God 
would be manifested to him to do otherwise. 

Joseph was a prudent man, and therefore would make 
his plans like any other man of common sense. But 
he was saint enough to know that all his plans were 
only tentative, plans limited by human foresight and 
necessarily dependent upon God’s will. Joseph had 
cultivated that simple abandon which the Little Flower 
has so glorified in our day. Nothing could disturb him, 
nothing surprise him. His heart was set upon the 
return to Bethlehem. Here he would be near the holy 
shrine of the manger in the stable; here he would dwell 
once more in the little house where Christ had manifested 
Himself to the gentiles in the person of the Wise Men; 
here he would have the companionship of the friends of 
the remnant of Israel, and rejoice with them in the 
Redemption of Israel. 

Simeon and Anna and like holy souls would be able 
to come and adore the Son of God, and help to get 
ready the establishment of the new Kingdom. It would 
be easy enough for him to make a living in Bethlehem. 
The wants of his family were small, and by working at 
his trade he could provide for those wants. Hence 
Bethlehem appealed to his prudence. 

And then came the Angel of the Lord again to decide 
the issue. Joseph was warned in a dream not to return 
to Judea, but to go to Nazareth. The reason given was 
that though Herod was dead, yet his son Archelaus 
reigned in his stead. Herod was bad, but Archelaus 
was worse. He had begun his reign by slaughtering 
three thousand people within the precincts of the Tem- 
ple itself. In cruelty, oppression, and evil life, he sur- 
passed his father. If the life of Jesus had been in 
danger under Herod, it was in greater danger under 
Archelaus. 

That the life of Jesus would have been endangered 
by His coming to Jerusalem or Bethlehem, for the 
marvels surrounding his birth were known to a great 
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many people, is evident enough from the fact that God 
sent His Angel to tell Joseph so. And Joseph, just 
as soon as He received the warning, acted in accordance 
with it. Not his to choose. And for some reason or 
other, as we read between the lines, it would seem 
that Joseph had reasons of his own not to want to return 
to Nazareth. No doubt those reasons were strong enough. 
But when God spoke there was only one thing to do, 
and that was for Joseph to lay aside his own plans. 
Easy enough, one might say, when God sends an angel 
to tell a man to do a certain thing. 

Yet does not God always speak to us with just as 
definite a voice as if it were an angel that appeared? 
Yet, is it so easy to put aside one’s own will and follow 
the certain Will of God? It is only the saint that will 
act immediately on the slightest hint from God. We all 
want to set forth our own little argument before God; 
or, worse, we affect not to hear Him speaking. There 
is the essential sanctity of Joseph—quick, unquestioning 
obedience to God. Of what value his wisdom, his fore- 
sight, his personal inclinations, when compared with the 
direct Divine command? 

True, Joseph was well trained in the school of obedi- 
ence. He had the example of the very Son of God, 
obedient, come to do the Will of His Father. He had 
the example of Mary, the hand-maid of the Lord. And 
he knew that he was not fit for their company unless 
he, too, was obedient in all things. 

Now don’t think for a moment that that way of act- 
ing was any easier for Joseph than for the rest of us. 
To have the way clear before you, to see bright- 
ness all about, and say to yourself—well, at last I know 
what I have to do—and then to be told to about-face 
and submit to being led by the hand blindly, such a 
course does not flatter our pride of manhood, our 
vaunted common sense. But that is just what Joseph 
had to do. In returning to Nazareth there was, perhaps, 
some humiliation waiting for him and his family. Per- 
haps he sensed the antipathy that Jesus was to find 
there later on. But what of it? God spoke; that 
was enough for him. To Nazareth he was directed, 
and to Nazareth he would go. Thus, so as to avoid 
Judea, he followed the coast line until he came to 
Galilee and so to Nazareth. 


O FAR as we know, Joseph during the rest of his 
life received no further messages from the Angel of 
the Lord. Is it too much to say that now he was raised 
to a position above that? He had no further need of 
angels, for now, Jesus, the very Son of God was begin- 
ning to speak to him. In Nazareth Joseph first heard 
from the lips of Jesus the sacred name of “father,” 
and what sweeter music could angel voices sing? 
That was reward enough for Joseph to come back to 
Nazareth. Dear Nazareth, the “City of Flowers,” the 
city where bloomed the lilies of Joseph and the roses 
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of Mi ary! It was to be a blessed garden for Joseph, 

rein Jesus, the Lord God, was to walk and speak 

to his heart. Joseph had been ever a man of simple 

obedience to those who spoke in the name of God, and 

as a result of that he was made worthy to hear the voice 

»f God Himself. 

J think the remembrance of Joseph makes it easier 

s to go our way, guided by the Voice that commands 

uur heart, knowing that one day that still small voice 

will break forth into the living voice of Jesus Christ 
Himself. 


When Lord Jesus was a boy, 
Just a tender laddie small, 

Joseph, got you Him a toy, 
Mayhap woolly lamb or ball? 


Toys to God! But when He set 
You, dear soul, ’mid Heaven’s joys, 
Did He hold you closer yet 
As He thought of those old toys? 


XVI. <A Silent “Man 


HE Gospels give us but the merest hint in regard 
to the childhood days of Our Lord in Nazareth. 


St. Matthew simply says of Joseph, that “coming 

he dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might 
be fulfilled which was said by the prophets: “That he 
should be called a Nazarene.” And St. Luke, after 
describing the Presentation in the Temple, says, “They 
returned into Galilee to their city, Nazareth. And the 
child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom, and the 
of God was in him.” No details whatsoever. 


5! ace 


And if nothing is said of Jesus and Mary during these 
beautiful days, we can understand why nothing at all 
is said of Joseph. 

But I like to think of these days as especially the silent 
days of Joseph. He is of course a silent man all through 


the Gospels. Not one word of his is quoted.. But it 
is a silence that is eloquent. It is an active silence, a 
silence, so to speak, that one can hear. And - that 
silence seems to become a kind of passive silence with 
the return to Nazareth. Up to that time, from the 
day Joseph left Nazareth to go to Bethlehem to comply 
with the census law, he was in the thick of an active 
life. He was a man of journeys, running hither and 
thither at the command of God, the active savior of 
the Savior, the shield of Mary. But now all that is 
over. There is an end to the marvels. Life now resorts 
to the hum-drum, if a life lived with Jesus.and Mary 
could be so described. But we are down now to the 
natural flow of life, even if the participants breathe a 
supernatural atmosphere. 

joseph is like a forerunner of John the Baptist. He 
loes not star himself, He knows that hé must decrease 
while One increases. You do not find him making 
capital of the mysteries in which he had so actively 
participated. Very likely an occasional ‘rumor had come 
to Nazareth about the wonders surrounding the Na- 
tivity. But with most of the people who had heard 
such things, it was merely a nine days’ wonder. They 
soon ‘forgot what they had heard; very likely they did 
not believe a word of it. 


What had this poor carpenter, whom they knew 
so well, to do with miracles? Perhaps to a few of his 
relatives and friends who could appreciate the super- 
natural he manifested the mystery, but again that is a 
mere supposition. As we find out later, the people of 
Nazareth could not grasp the possibility that one of their 
own town had anything extraordinary about him. So 
I feel that Joseph did not exalt himself before the 
neighbors. The time was not yet come. No angel came 
to direct him to speak the message of the coming King- 
dom. And Joseph had humility enough to keep in the 
background. 

Anyway, it was in the background that Joseph had 
remained always, and it took an angel always to lead him 
to the front. Silent days, but learning days. It is only 
in silence that anybody can learn. And Joseph, being 
a mere man, had much to learn. We all have for that 
matter, but the difference is that we like to make a lot 
of the little we have learned. We are loquacious with 
our information. We are apt to think that we know 
more than we really do, and we want to tell it to all 
creation. Today there is more talk in the world than 
thought. Joseph could have written one of the most 
beautiful books in the world had he cared to do so. 

How we would cherish that book today, with all the 
details about the childhood of Jesus from one who had 
taken part in them. Yet if God had thought it necessary, 
Joseph would have written that book. God prized 
more Joseph’s silence, his eagerness to learn rather than 
to teach, And what a school to learn in, that of Jesus 
and Mary! 

Joseph must have been a saint from the beginning; 
otherwise I cannot imagine God picking him out for 
the position of head of the Holy Family. But there is 
an increase in sanctity, and Joseph went on, from day 
to day increasing in holiness through the lessons he 
learned from Jesus and Mary. So much did he model 
his, life after theirs that it is said he even got to look 
like them,; “The, face of Jesus,” says Gerson, “re- 
sembled the face of Joseph”; and St. Bernard says that 
Joseph was made to the likeness of Mary. 


That was all there was in the world for him, to make 
himself more pleasing to those dear ones who loved him 
so much, and who, on the other hand, had every reason 
to- be grateful to him for his protection. What a man, 
who deserved the gratitude of God! And the funda-_ 
mental of that sanctity was the man’s silence. Joseph 
listened. When the little Jesus prayed, when Mary 
time and again .repeated her Magnificate, when .Mary 
and Jesus entered into -colloquy as the evening dusk 
gathered above the carpenter shop, the heart of Joseph 
only listened. It was not,asleep with an angel speaking 
through his dreams, but the. stillness of an ecstasy 
through.which was. heard the. voice: of: Ged. : 

Look at the statue; ef/;Joseph: standing in the. silent 
church: He holds the little-Jesus in-his arms. The one 
thing that impresses you first of ‘all is his attitude of 
listening. He is as ever the’silent man. They isay a 
good listener is rare. Joseph is the best possible listener. 
He never says a word,’ but just “listeris.°- And’ I'*think 
that is a good thing to know about ‘Joseph ‘whieh we 
comhe to pray to him. We are sure ‘he will tier Us, For 


-he learned from God the habit of listening. 
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Oft the day was dreary 
While his trade he plied ; 

Oft his limbs were weary 
At the eventide. 

Still his heart was cheerful, 
Spite of toil and care; 

Life was never fearful 
While his Two were there. 


Though his back was breaking 
With the lumbers weight 
Though his hands were aching 
Early hours and late, 
There was balm of healing 
In the evening dim, 
Gentle hands revealing 
All their love to him. 


What of all the striving, 
Pain and weariness? 
Came the touch reviving 
Of loved ones to bless. 
Work, with joy abounding, 
So he heard the strain 
Of their voices sounding 
With the axe and plane. 


Joseph, joyous worker, 
ray I may not be 
In life’s toil a shirker, 
But that I may see 
Jesus, Mary, keeping 
Vigil at my side, 


To bring peaceful sleeping 
At life’s eventide. 


XVII. cA Teaching -Man 


OSEPH was silent to the world, but he was eloquent 
with God. It is vain for man to seek to plumb the 
depths of the Wisdom of God. We cannot com- 
prehend the mysteries. And that thought comes 

home strongly when we consider the relations of Joseph 
with the Child Jesus. 

One of Joseph’s duties—we say it with awe—was to 
be a teacher of Jesus. We know that Jesus was God. 
We know that He was infinitely wise, the All-Knowing 
One, and yet we read in the Gospel that He grew in 
age, in grace, and in wisdom. To us it must ever remain 
a mystery how He submitted Himself to develop in soul 
as in body. But the fact is there, even though we cannot 
appreciate it fully. Jesus was pleased to learn from 
man, for He wished to be a child in all things. 

And the one man he was pleased to have for His 
teacher was Joseph. Mary, of course, in the natural 
order of things, was the first teacher of Jesus. On her 
breast and at her knee and during the long days when 
Joseph was at his work, she taught Him, even while 
He, strange mystery, taught her. But according to the 
Jewish law the father was the official teacher of his 
son. He was “bound to teach his son,” as the ruling 
went. It was declared that to give to one’s child a 
knowledge of the Law brought to the father as great 
a spiritual distinction as if he had been the one to receive 
the Law itself on Mount Horeb. 

Everything else had to give way to that duty. Even 
the daily meals, the daily labor, must be sacrificed rather 


——_ 


than omit that instruction. The man who neglected that 
duty was not worthy to be considered as belonging to 
the chosen people of God. Just as soon as the child 
learned how to speak, the good father began the re- 
ligious instruction, teaching the child the necessary texts 
of Scripture, giving him texts to memorize, hearing him 
his prayers, and making him repeat the Psalms that 
were chosen for certain occasions. And this instruction 
was given until the child was ready to go to school, at 
the age of five or six. 

So you can picture Joseph as a lover of the Law of 
God, undertaking the work of training the Child Who 
was under his care. It must have been all a mystery to 
him. We know Who this Child was, that He was the 
All-Wise, yet it was for Joseph to give instructions to 
Him. Fathom that, he could not. Yet again Joseph 
never questioned. He was the father in that family, 
and there was nothing to do but fulfill the duties of a 
father. There was the Law plain before him. That 
was the true voice of God. And if God wanted anything 
else to be done instead of that, it was for God to say so. 
Jesus placed Himself in the attitude of a learner and 
it was for him, Joseph, to assume the office of teacher. 

It but emphasizes the fact that, generally speaking, 
Jesus followed the natural order of things in His ex- 
ternal life. It was so especially in the life of the Holy 
Family. Not without a reason had He glorified the 
family idea in His life. He might have come without 
father, without mother, of the order of Melchisedech, 
but He did not so choose. Jesus would not detract from 
the family, since the family is the bulwark of civilization. 
The Holy Family was to be the example for all families. 

Joseph was to be the model for all fathers, and hence 
nothing was subtracted from his fatherly office. The 
father was the teacher, and Joseph would be made to 
exercise that office even though in this instance he was 
set up as the teacher of God! All that Joseph knew 
he had learned from God in the stillness of his medita- 
tion, maw of it, perhaps, with an infused knowledge, 
and now he was giving back that knowledge to the One 
Who had given it to him. A mystery and a beautiful 
one. Jesus had “emptied” Himself, and Joseph was 
elected to fill up that assumed emptiness. When later 
on Jesus entered the synagogues and took up the 
Scriptures and interpreted them, it is a beautiful thought 
that he had first learned that interpretation from Joseph. 

He could look back to his childhood days in the car- 
penter shop and hear once more the voice of his “father” 
rising clear above the singing of the plane and telling 
Him the meaning of the Law. Not in vain had Joseph 
taught the One Who needed no teaching. And it gives 
us an exalted idea of Joseph to know that Jesus con- 
descended to learn from him. 

Whatever the relations of Joseph as teacher and 
Jesus as pupil, there is no mystery about our possible 
relations as pupils with Joseph as teacher. We must 
be as little children under him. Father Faber says that 
St. Joseph loves little children for the sake of Jesus. 
Joseph wants to teach us. From the fact that he taught 
Jesus, he must be a past master in the art of, teaching. 
He is a wise man today, with all that he has learned 
from Jesus on earth and Jesus in Heaven. He was the 
first of all the great Doctors of Divinity. All that they 
knew was little compared with what he had acquired, 
for he had studied at the feet of the Great Master. 

And much as Joseph likes to be considered as a poor 
carpenter with no pretence to learning, I rather like to 
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think of him as the one who had mastered all learning. 
Not merely Angelic Doctor, or Seraphic Doctor, but 
Doctor of them all, even Doctor of Jesus. And if you 
listen for a while to what Joseph has to say to you, I am 
sure you will agree with me, and go to Joseph any time 
you want information. 


Out of the East Three Wise Men came; 
Oh, wondrous wise they were! 

To bring the new King wealth and fame, 
With incense, gold and myrrh. 


Back to the East the Three returned, 
Their wisdom trailed in the dust; 

For they saw how the eyes of Joseph burned 
With the wisdom of the just. 


XVIII. «A Man of the Law 


HE silence about the life at Nazareth is broken 

only by the narration of one incident. We are 

told nothing of the life of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 

for twelve years, and then St. Luke, who very 
likely learned the story from our Blessed Lady herself, 
relates what happened when Jesus at the age of twelve 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, required by the Law, 
in the company of Joseph and Mary. 

According to the Law, every Jewish man was obliged 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Temple three 
times a year, On the occasion of the three great feasts. 
But in the case of those who lived at a great distance 
the Law was amended so as to limit the obligation to one 
visit a year, and that at the Feast of the Passover. Now 
Nazareth was distant more than a hundred miles from 
Jerusalem, and the journey took more than four days. 
Hence it was that only at the Feast of the Passover was 
Joseph expected to make the pilgrimage. There was 
no obligation for the women to make the journey, but 
very likely, as on this occasion, Mary always accom- 
panied Joseph in this act of religion. In the pilgrimage 
now spoken of, Jesus also, very likely for the first time, 
made the pilgrimage, because now he had reached the 
required age and had become a “son of the Law.” 

It is of course the only pilgrimage of Joseph that is 
spoken of, and that not for the sake of Joseph but for 
the chief point of the story, which is the presence of 
Jesus among the learned doctors of the Law, hearing 
them and asking them questions. But while it is the 
first one we know anything about, it is not the only one. 
Joseph was a real Israelite. The Law of God held in 
his eyes supreme importance. Since the time when he 
had attained the age of manhood he was subject to the 
ordinance of the Law. Even before he had met Mary, 
even before he had any notion that the time for the 
deliverance of his people was near at hand and that he 
was to have a great part in that deliverance, he had lived 
according to the Law. 

Year after year, as the Pasch came, and perhaps 
oftener, he had taken his modest place in the line of 
neighbors who formed the caravan, and with joyful 
heart had walked to Jerusalem. There was in every pil- 
grimage a human joy, of course, meeting the old friends 
and getting the thrill that came from seeing the mighty 
throng obedient to the Law. It was a thrill of patriotism, 
at a time when patriotism was needed, when the beloved 
native land was under the heel of the oppressor. But 
mere patriotism, beautiful as it is, could not account for 


the happiness of Joseph in going to Jerusalem. It was 
the thrill that comes to every religious man when he 
complies with a God-given law. 

Joseph did not anticipate the will of God. He did 
not forerun Jesus. He knew that Jesus was destined 
for great things, felt naturally that when He would 
establish the Kingdom of God, the Temple would be 
the doubly hallowed place of the new dispensation. But 
he was too humble to ask any questions. It was not in 
hopes of great miracles on the part of Jesus that he 
rejoiced in bringing Him with him to the Temple on 
this pilgrimage. To think so would be to misunderstand 
Joseph. He was now as ever the man of little things. 
Again, one step was enough for him. He was making 
this pilgrimage as he had made many others before, 
simply because it was the Law. 

Joseph, from his observations, from his association 
with Jesus must have known that something was going 
to happen soon. Banking on that, he could have ex- 
cused himself from being subject to those regulations 
that would eventually disappear. But he did nothing 
of the kind. Not for him to destroy the Law, but to 
fulfill. The Law was the Voice of God to him; that 
was enough. It was the direction of God as surely as 
was the voice of the Angel that had come to his sleep. 
He had never asked for an angel to lead him; it was 
only the infinite goodness of God that had so honored 
him. Those were but incidents. His life must be lived 
in obedience to the voice manifested in the Law. 

Just to look at Joseph now is to set ourselves right 
on this matter. None of us will ever have an angel 
come directly from God to tell us what to do. But the 
voice of God speaks just as plainly through the Church. 
Sometimes to obey these laws may mean sacrifice, it 
may mean setting aside our own will; sometimes, indeed, 
those very laws may seem of little importance, but 
just think of Joseph, and it becomes a joy rather than 
a burden to keep those laws. Joseph had God in his 
own house twenty-four hours, day in, day out, but he 
did not feel that that exempted him from journeying 
to Jerusalem in compliance with the Law. And that is 
one reason why I think that Joseph is set as Protector 
of the Church; for he who kept the Law so well will 
know how to teach us to keep the laws of the New 
Kingdom. 


Joseph of the royal line, 
Heir to David’s mighty throne, 

I would give your shield the sign 
Of the regal rights you own. 


Kin by blood to Christ the King, 
Foster-father, kin by love, 
By that right inheriting 
Office at His court above. 


Yea, Prince-Consort to the Queen, 
Bonded to your Virgin Spouse, 
Now the glory you have seen 
In the Heavenly Holy House. 


Ruler of Christ’s dwelling here, 
You still bear the flowered rod, 
Holy Patron ever near 
To protect the Church of God, 
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peculiarities that he kept the ob- 

long glass case with the queer 

contents on his mantelpiece where 
it invited the questions of the curious. 
Mr. Stratchet would tell them it was 
“lucky,” and then he would chuckle 
to himself at the repetition of the 
ruse first practiced on his late wife 
when he had introduced the object 
in question amongst the ornaments 
on the parlor mantelshelf. 

Stan, Mrs, Croop, the landlady’s 
young son, and Miss Martha Price 
of the top floor, had both heard the 
tsue story of the “relict” (which was 
its right name it seemed), several 
times, from its present owner. Mr. 
Strachet was an ex-furniture re- 
moval man, at present subsisting on 
a pension from the firm which he 
had served for many years before 
his muscles gave out, suddenly, un- 
der a grand piano. In his youth he 
had cleaned the knives and boots for 
a lady living in Holly Avenue, and 
the latter had been extremely kind 
to him, 

_One day the housemaid had shown 
him a curious object which was sus- 
pended above a little shelf, with a 


I was one of Mr. Stratchet’s little 


curtain drawn in front of it, in the 
lady’s own particular sitting room. 
She had told the lad that it was a 
“relict” and had something to do with 
the lady’s religion. Tom Stratchet 
had not been remarkably impressed 
at the time. Religion did not inter- 
est him; not even when it was queer. 
But when, many years after, he was 
employed in his capacity of furniture 
remover in clearing away the house- 
hold belongings of the late Miss Ma- 
guire of Holly Avenue, he chanced 
to come across, thrown away on a 
scrap heap, an object which he recog- 
nized as that which he had been 
shown by the housemaid years be- 
fore, hanging between little red silk 
curtains in Miss Maguire’s room. 

Mr. Stratchet always told this part 
of the story with real feeling. “It 
gave me a nasty kind of a shock to 
see it lying there,” he would say, 
“for the good dead lady had set such 
store by it, whatever it was. It some- 
how hurt me, and I’d like to have 
given the party who put it there 
‘what for’” 

Miss Martha Price had been the 
listener who had best appreciated 
this feeling. She was a real sport, 
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was Martha Price, for she had been 
brought up a Methodist, and she had 
a shrewd suspicion that a “relic” 
was something connected with Pop- 
ery, but none the less she fully en- 
tered into Tom Stratchet’s chivalrous 
indignation each time she heard the 
story, for old Mr. Stratchet was fond 
of telling it, on the principle that one 
cannot have too much of a good thing. 


HEN would come the rich part, 

over which the narrator chuckled 
with unfailing delight: “Well, I 
picked it up and put it in my pocket 
and I took it home and polished it 
up; and when my missus asked what 
it was I told her it was ‘for luck’! 
And when she heard that she was 
willing enough to let it stay on the 
mantelpiece, along with the vases 
and photographs, . . . And there I’ve 
kep’ it ever since,” Mr. Stratchet 
would conclude. 

“Has it brought you luck?” Stan 
had asked on the first occasion, and 
Mr. Stratchet had been just a shade 
vexed at his failure to catch the point. 
“It wasn’t lucky,” he explained. “She 
was a religious lady, a very religious 
lady, was Miss Maguire, and it had 
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something to do with her religion. 
She was very good to me when I was 
a hungry little lad with nothing much 
in the way of a home.” 


i? was Martha Price who caught 
the point, and warmed toward 
old Mr. Stratchet after hearing the 
story. Not that she was cold towards 
anyone. Everybody in the house 
turned to Miss Martha when they 
were in trouble, and she was always 
a stand-by, in spite of the fact that 
her eye-sight was failing, and her 
right leg afflicted with varicose veins. 

Miss Martha Price had formerly 
earned her living by doing fine needle- 
work, but the excessive eye-strain 
had weakened her sight and she had 
been obliged to give up sewing in 
order to save herself from threat- 
ened blindness. She had tried ad- 
dressing envelopes, but even that had 
been forbidden by the doctor at the 
hospital. Then, resourceful soul 
that she was, she took to gumming 
them instead. It brought in a few 
pence to add to the meagre pittance 
which kept her out of the Iristitution. 

Stan found Miss Martha much 
better fun than old Mr. Stratchet, 
although he was attached enough to 
the old man. Miss Martha was such 
an amusing person. When she had 
no envelopes to gum there was the 
gum pot, and she would show him 
how to cut out little paper houses 
and make a regular village of them, 
or ships—which was still more thrill- 
ing. There was no limit to Miss 
Martha’s ingenuity. As often as not 
she would have a broken toy, a doll 
or a horse, on hand, for all the juve- 
niles found their way to her room. 

Stan’s mother had “done for” Mr. 
Stratchet ever since his wife’s death. 
Stan was, as often as not, her under- 
study. When the old man took to his 
bed with what appeared to be his last 
illness, the boy took his turn by his 
side, sharing the task with Miss 
Martha who came into it as a matter 
of course. It was Miss Martha who 
suggested that the doctor should be 
called in. 

The doctor arrived to pay his visit 
when Stan and Miss Martha were 
sharing the charge of the patient. 
Dr. Thrasher was a man of strong 
character and extremely pronounced 
opinions. A practice among the poor 
had provided him with a field for his 
reforming instincts and Mussolini- 
like methods of carrying them out. 
Chey were said to have displayed 
themselves in a larger sphere than 
medicine. It was Dr. Thrasher who 
had stood up and protested when the 


Episcopalian minister was contem- 
plating a new Prayer-book. Both 
Miss Martha and Stan eyed him 
with some awe. 

The doctor began his operations 
by throwing the window wide open 
and evicting Tom, the black cat, from 
his place on the bed. He continued 
to run a predatory eye round the 
room. When it swept the mantelpiece 
Stan had a feeling that the vases and 
photograph-frames were in danger. 
They might be germ-carriers, too! 


As it was the doctor’s eye rested on , 


the “relict.” 

“What's that?” he asked. It was 
not likely that his enquiring mind 
would have passed over such an ob- 
ject. 

It was the old man in the bed who 
came out with the answer. Up to 
now he had not paid much attention 
to anything, but now he eyed the 
medical man, and there was some- 
thing like a sly twinkle in his eye 
as he replied: 

“Tt’s a maskit; something as I 
keeps there for luck.” It was delight- 
ful to be able to have another go 
with the old joke—Tom Stratchet 
was quite bucked. 

“Luck!” the doctor snorted. 
“Yot’re as bad as my partner. He 
hangs a golliwog on the car for 
luck.” 

Mr. Stratchet lay on the bed and 
chuckled and chuckled, as he had not 
chuckled since the day when he had 
first tried it out with the Missus. 

But the reprieve was only a tempo- 
rary one. When the doctor paid his 
next visit the patient was sleeping 
and Stan was on duty by his bedside. 

“Never mind, I’ll look in another 
time,” the doctor said. “Don’t wake 
him up.” Then he turned and once 
more had a look at the mantelpiece 
as he stood on the hearth warming 
himself. 

He peered at the photo of the late 
Mrs. Stratchet taken with the boys, 
both now in Canada. Then for a 
second time his eye fell on the object 
in the glass case. 

With a curious sense of fear Stan 
watched him pick it up and examine 
it. Mr. Stratchet had not elected to 
tell the doctor the story. He was 
discriminating, was Mr. Stratchet. 

The other turned the oval case 
over in his hand. It contained a 
small piece of white fabric, coarsely 
woven, which was attached to a back- 
ground of red velvet. It was en- 
circled by a narrow band on which 
was inscribed in minute hand-writing 
the legend: 


Ex fragmentis vestimenti in quo 


involvebatur cadaver Beati Joannis 
Northwood Martyris. (Fragment of 
the shroud in which was wrapped the 
corpse of Blessed John Northwood, 
Martyr.) 

“What’s this?” The doctor was 
frowning ferociously at the object in 
his hand. “It’s a Popish relic, that’s 
what it is. Is the old man a Papist?” 

Stan came to the rescue with a 
hasty disclaimer. Mr. Stratchet had 
no religion at all. He never went 
nowhere. 

“Well, then,” the other said, “he 
has no business with this thing. I 
thought it was just some rubbish the 
other day, but this is beyond a joke— 
it’s an abomination—idolatry !” 

He inserted his thumb-nail in the 
silver band. -Deftly he opened the 
case, then holding it over the blazing 
fire he gave the glass a smart tap 
with his forefinger. Before the petri- 
fied Stan could utter a cry of protest 
the contents had fluttered downward 
towards the burning coals. It was 
characteristic of the doctor. He in 
no wise realized that he was doing 
something beyond his province. 

“Beastly germy thing, too,” he ob- 
served. “Ugh!” 

Impenitently he replaced the empty 
reliquary on the mantelpiece and 
took his leave, feeling that, although 
the patient had been asleep, his visit 
had not been entirely wasted. 

The patient was asleep. That was 
one mercy. For a moment Stan stood 
gaping at the empty case; then he 
made a bee-line for upstairs. Miss 
Martha was busy in her room dealing 
with a consignment of envelopes. 
With large, frightened eyes, the boy 
told her what had happened. “What 
will Mr. Stratchet say?” he ended. 
“Tt ‘ull just about kill him.” 

“Just about.”*Miss Martha nodded 
her head. She had pursed up her 
lips and there was anger in her faded, 
red-rimmed eyes. Stan had never 
seen her angry before. : 

The next minute her practical in- 
stinct, and her optimism, asserted 
itself. “You're sure it’s burnt up?” 
she said, ‘“Let’s come and have a 
look in the grate.” 


Be fer boy ran back and Martha 
came limping after him. Her leg 
was “giving her a doing”; she had 
been to the hospital to have it ban- 
daged only the day before. As she 
crept down the steep stairs she put 
up a prayer to a Providence mag- 
nanimous enough to overlook super- 
stition in a poor old fellow who had 
played a chivalrous part in his youth 
in rescuing the poor Popish lady’s 
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precious treasure from the dust heap. 

Old Mr. Stratchet was still asleep. 
Eagerly the pair knelt down by the 
grate and examined the ashes. Stan 
gave a little cry. “There it is,” he 
pointed to something red which was 
not a glowing ember lying in the 
ashes. Very carefully Martha picked 
it up and laid it on the palm of her 
hand. It was the relic, sure enough. 
The oblong piece of red velvet was 
intact, but the paper containing the 
writing was singed and curled at the 
edges and one end was charred and 
blackened. As for the central object 
—the relic itself —it was missing. 
Miss Martha stood and blinked her 
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She blinked hard at the mutilated 
inscription. The tears poured from 
her eyes. Her eyes, it will be re- 
membered, were very weak. Then 
she brightened up. The resourceful- 
ness native to Miss Martha asserted 
itself. 

“I believe I could make this right,” 
she said. “There’s only the last word 
missing, and I could write the rest 
on a new bit of paper and gum it on. 
The last word begins with an “M” 
there’s only a few letters that I can’t 
copy, but I’ll get near enough.” 

“But there was the bit of stuff,” 
Stan objected. “It’s been burnt.” 

Miss Martha looked knowing. 


its original contents. Stan did not 
see her again until the following day. 
Then he received a summons upstairs 
from his friend on the top floor. 

Miss Martha was seated at her 
table surrounded by her gum pots. 
There was an ink pot there as well, 
and a pen. She held the reliquary 
out proudly to the boy for his in- 
spection. Stan gave a gasp. 

“Why, it’s the same as ever!” he 
cried. 

Sure enough. There was the red 
background, with the horseshoe of 
white covered with the minutest of 
writing. In the centre was a tiny 
piece of coarse white material. 























"She held the reliquary out proudly to the boy for his inspection. 


blind eyes at the forlorn object. “The 
doctor said it was wicked,” Stan said. 
He eyed the “relict” with an aug- 
mented interest. “Perhaps it’s the 
wicked bit that’s gone.” 

“Wicked, ‘stuff and nonsense’ 
was Miss Martha’s retort. “It was 
a good, kind lady that it belonged 
to; and as to her being a Romanist. 
What’s the matter with Romanists? 
Their priests were good to the poor 
boys in the trenches (the war was a 
fresh memory); they knew how to 
a them sorry for their sins, any- 
10W 


” 


“T’'ll manage that,” she said. 

Stan raised another objection. “It 
‘ull hurt your eyes copying out that 
tiny, tiny writing,” he said. 

“My eyes will have to lump it,” 
Miss Martha replied—just a little 
grimly. “It was my doing sending 
for the doctor and it’s up to me to 
see that the poor old gentleman does 
not suffer through this business. I’d 
like to have a word with the doctor, 
I would.” 


HE walked off with the reliquary 
and the salvaged remains of 


Miss Martha looked duly pleased 
with herself. Her eyes were stream- 
ing, but the tears were neither those 
of joy or any other emotion. She 
had been “giving her eyes a doing,” 
that was all. 

“I copied the words out,” she said. 
“I practiced first, and I got a nice 
fine pen. I was always good at writ- 
ing at school. I had to make up the 
last word because it was burnt off 
that end, but it was only a few let- 
ters.” 

“But it’s the same bit of stuff!” 
Stan said. 
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Miss Martha smiled, triumphantly. 

“I got that off my bandage,” she 
said, gleefully. “It was just the very 
thing.” 

The boy looked up at her. 

“It’s made your eyes awful bad,” 
he said. 

“Never mind my eyes.” Miss 
Martha was mopping them, cheer- 
fully. He thought again. 

“I wonder if it’s still wicked?” he 
remarked. He was looking at the 
reliquary. “P’r’aps it’s all right 
now ?” 

“Well, anyway, poor old Mr. 
Stratchet won’t be breaking his 
heart,” Miss Martha said. “Run 
down with it now and slip it back in 
its place before he misses it. And 
take care to hide it if the doctor 
calls again. He might say something 
befo the old gentleman.” 

It . as an anxious moment for both 
of them when Mr. Stratchet was able 
to get up again. Any moment he 
might take it into his head to have a 
look at the “relict” and his eyes were 
as good as ever. ‘The custodian of 
Miss Maguire’s treasure, however, 
contented himself with distant 
glances, and repeated the story for 
the umpteenth time to a Miss Martha 
who blushed inwardly at the thought 
of her duplicity. “It’s for luck, I 
told the Missus. And after that she 
let it be.” 

Mr. Stratchet’s recovery was but 
a temporary one. It was senile decay 
that had gripped him, and once more 
he took to his bed. This time a new 
anxiety took hold of Miss Martha. 
Old Mr. Stratchet was plainly near- 
ing his end yet his mind gave no 
thought to the other world. The sins 
on his conscience lay there quietly, 
creating no disturbance. Miss Martha 
sat by his bedside and sang all the 
hymns that she knew, and very sweet 
some of them were. ; 

Then, diffidently, she tried psalms 
—she knew the Psalter nearly by 
heart. But Mr. Stratchet did nothing 
more practical than ally himself with 
the elect for whom harps were wait- 
ing, and left the penitential psalms 
for the usage of David and those 
that felt like it. Miss Martha felt in 
the marrow of her bones that Mr. 
Stratchet ought to be made to feel 
sorry for his sins, but it was a min- 
ister’s business to point that out, so 
the matter rested at that. 

When the old man grew definitely 
near the end Dr. Thrasher was sent 
for, and, just in time, Stan remem- 
bered the “relict” on the chimney- 
piece. Miss Martha was upstairs 
bed-ridden with her bad leg. Stan 


was truly terrified at what might 
happen if the Mussolini doctor dis- 
covered the resurrected object. The 
latter was already on the threshold 
when the boy seized the reliquary 
and, realizing that both his pockets 
leaked, thrust it into the handiest 
hiding-place, which was under the 
sick man’s bolster. Tom, the black 
cat, had already leapt off the bed and 
hidden under it, with the instinct of 
his kind. 


C’ was destined that the reliquary 
should not return to its place on 
the chimney-piece. It was safer un- 
der Mr. Stratchet’s bolster whilst the 
doctor was liable to call, and one day 
the old man discovered it there and 
seemed to have a fancy to keep it 
near him. They placed it under his 
pillow this time, and mostly he held 
it in his hand. 

“That’s for luck,” Mrs. Croop, 
Stan’s mother said; and a_ smile 
played about the dying man’s lips. 

During these days Miss Martha lay 
and fretted in her bed upstairs. She 
was now completely bed-ridden, and 
very nearly blind, for her eyes had 
not recovered from the cruel strain 
put on them. She repeated the psalms 
that she knew by heart, and each day 
she sent a message down by Stan: 
Would Mr. Stratchet like to see a 
minister ? 

One day the boy came rushing up 
to her room with a face of consterna- 
tion. “Please, Miss Martha, Mr. 


Stratchet says he’d like to see a 
priest! The same kind what went to 
Miss Maguire.” 

“Well, why not?” Miss Martha 
answered. “The Romish priests were 
good to the boys in the trenches. 
They made them sorry for their sins. 
Run round to the Catholic Church in 
James street and ask the priest if he’d 
be so kind as to step round.” 

Stan gasped. Miss Martha was 
more of a sport than ever. The re- 
sult was that Father Felkin of St. 
Joseph’s presented himself in answer 
to a rather unusual sick call. The 
dying man was not a Catholic, he 
understood. Stan found him not in 
the least fearsome. He spoke cheer- 
ily and approvingly to old Tom, 
curled up on the bed, and played no 
tricks with the window. When Stan 
returned, after leaving him with the 
patient, the latter had evidently re- 
ceived consolation. He was lying 
dozing quietly and the priest was 
standing by the bedside examining 
something which he held in his hand. 

It was the “relict!” 

“How did the old gentleman come 
by this?” the priest asked the boy. 
“It’s a relic of a martyr.” 

Stan reddened. 

“He keeps it under his pillow,” he 
said. “It belonged to a lady he 
thought a lot of.” 

“T see,” the priest said. “And that 
was why he sent for me.” 

He explained to the boy: 

“You see, this John Northwood 














Charity 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


OF what avail the ecstasy, 
The spirit rising upon wings, 
The eager hope, the dreaming faith— 
If I am cross in little things? 


Of what avail the fervent prayers 
Wherewith I strive to pierce the sky, 
If I am angry that my friend 
Has better fared today than I? 


Though at God’s altar rail I kneel, 

Of what avail Communion’s grace— 
Unless through days of small defeat 

I bear His love in heart and face? 
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was a very brave man who died on 
the gallows for his Faith. That’s a 
bit of the shroud that they wrapped 
his body in.” 

Stan shifted from one leg to the 
other. They were on delicate ground! 
The priest had got out his spectacles 
and was examining the writing. 

“Hullo!” The blow had fallen. 
“What’s this? “John Northwood 
Martha.” Martha! What’s Martha 
got to do with it?” 

Stan outed with it. He had a 
feeling that it was the only way. 

“She’s the lady upstairs,” he said, 
“her that got me to go for you,” (he 
glanced at the bed. Mr. Stratchet 
had dropped off) “and the white 
stuff’s a bit of the bandage on her 
leg.” 


ATHER FELKIN sat himself down 
on a chair. 
“Tell me all about this,” he said. 
So Stan told him—a long story, 
right from the beginning. How Mr. 
Stratchet came by the “relict,” and 
how he had set store by it; and how 
the doctor had tried to destroy it, and 
how Miss Martha’s resourcefulness 
had come to the rescue. 
The listener was immensely inter- 
ested. 


(Continued from Page 484) 

At least, it may be said, this is 
better than the fierce hatred of Scribe 
and Pharisee and Priest. Is it? At 
least those bigots recognized that 
religion was a matter of supreme im- 
portance and that One professing to 
exercise the authority of God was 
worthy either of worship or death. 
They knew that Jesus had raised is- 
sues beside which all other matters 
became frivolous. If there is a God, 
His slightest word is of more signifi- 
cance than all the philosophies, poems, 
plays, newspapers, scientific treatises, 
tractates, biographies, histories, nov- 
els, not related thereto, that were 
ever written. Seeing that man has 
but a few years to live and must then 
face the Unknown burdened with in- 
numerable sins against the Creator of 
his being, any suggestion as to the 
means by which he may be reconciled 
to God must be of supreme moment. 
It is the issue of every day and every 
hour, To ignore One who, with every 
sign of truth, says He comes from 


“Where is Miss Martha now?” he 
enquired. 

Stan was alarmed. 

“She’s upstairs in bed. Her leg’s 
awful bad. You’re not going to go 
for her, are you? She didn’t mean 
no harm. She just put her name to 
fill in the gap after the ‘M,’ and her 
eyes have been nearly blind ever 
since, They told her not to try them 
at the hospital, but she was hours 


’ practicing before she could do that 


tiny, tiny wee writing.” 

“T’m not going to go for her, my 
boy,” the priest said. There were 
tears in his eyes although he had 
not been taxing them. “I want to 
have the honor of making her ac- 
quaintance.” 

So Father Felkin made Miss 
Martha’s acquaintance on the same 
day that he made Mr. Stratchet sorry 
for his sins, and it ripened into a 
friendship that continued for many 
years after the latter went to his 
account fortified with all the rites of 
Holy Church. 

Miss Martha lived on for many 
years, blind and bed-ridden, but to 
the last a “sport.” She found her 
long lost Native Land in the Catho- 
lic Church and sang her psalms and 
hymns, finding in them a new Song 


CWT od 


No Concern of Theirs 


God and is God is not merely to show 
obtuseness; it is madness. 

“But there are so many religions 
and each tells a different tale. What 
you call indifference is really tolera- 
tion, a desire for fair play all round 
until we see which is fittest to sur- 
vive.” Something like that might 
have been the answer of an enlight- 
ened Roman taxed with failing to ap- 
preciate the significance of Jesus. But 
through the centuries during which 
pagan Rome was making up her mind 
about this crucified Jew, the Empire 
was becoming more and more cor- 
rupt. “Tolerance” meant giving the 
Devil time to undermine the whole 
imperial edifice. It meant that gen- 
eration after generation went to its 
doom unprepared by the Sacraments 
ordained of God, and eventually it 
meant the abandonment of the policy 
of “toleration” for one of persecu- 
tion because the Christian Church re- 
fused to accept the status of a cult 
under the patronage of Caesar, re- 
fused to be put in the same category 


with wonderful new harmonies 
woven into the melody. 

There was only one thing which 
marred the joy of her initiation into 
the mysteries of the Faith. It was 
the thought of the act of sacrilege 
which she had unwittingly committed 
in substituting a piece of her bandage 
for the martyr’s relic, and of writing 
her name next against that of a saint 
of God. 

Father Felkin offered consolation ; 
but I am certain that he never tried 
to make her sorry for that particu- 
lar sin. 


Ms years after Martha’s death, 
Mr. Stanley Croop, one of the 
leading young men at St. Joseph’s, 
noted amongst Father Felkin’s col- 
lection of relics one which he recog- 
nized as “the relict,” from which he 
opined that the priest had come to 
the conclusion that some particle of 
the original relic had remained in 
the reliquary and that it was still 
worthy of veneration. But the paper 
which the priest keeps along with it 
is not, as the case of the other relics, 
a paper of authentication, but simply 
the story, roughly recorded in out- 
line, which I have just been attempt- 
ing to tell. 


as Mithraism and the religion of the 
Egyptian Isis, because, by its claim 
to be the only religion, Christianity 
compelled the world to make up its 
mind one way or the other. 

The Catholic Church is not content 
to wait until what is termed “proof” 
of its superiority is being worked out 
by the experiments of mankind over 
centuries. It appeals not to the re- 
sults of experiments involving age- 
long misery and increasing degrada- 
tion, but to faith. If the Revelation 
committed to it is true, then other 
systems are false and misleading, and 
that it ¢s true may be made clear to 
any humble and sincere enough to 
accept the Truth. 


‘ye ALL who delude themselves by 
calling their indifference by the 
polite terms which our age has coined 
one can but put the old question: 

Is it nothing to you who pass by 
that Jesus, the Son of God, hangs 
upon His Cross, waiting for the ver- 
dict of your faith and love? 





Fun & Philosophy: History & Tragedy 


My Card-Index 
The Eighthot Of) the Loose 


Twelve Chapters 


NDER Air I had originally 
| quite a lot of cards, only 
nearly all the earlier entries 
have got scrapped. In 1273, 
for instance, Friar Bacon is said to 
have forecast the Aeroplane, and I 
do not see that it is of much more 
practical use than the Diving Bell 
which the same Roger Bacon invented 
in 1240. Because no probably mod- 
ern diver would trust himself to go 
down in the thing. These very early 
air efforts were only ideas, and if 
they ever came to anything at all it 
would only be a matter of a man 
fastening himself to some very cum- 
bersome machine and then jumping 
off a high building and getting killed. 
If we are going to count this sort 
of thing, then we have got Albert of 
Saxony, an Augustinian Monk of 
the thirteen hundreds, experimenting 
with some sort of balloon, and Father 
Mendoza, a Portuguese Jesuit who 
died in 1626, inventing another sort 
of balloon. It is all very interesting, 
of course, and it shows that the 
Church was very wide awake even 
centuries ago to the possibilities of 
mastering the air. But, as actual 
inventions, all the details are far too 
vague to be worth much. When we 
have so many thousands of definite 
triumphs, there seems little use in 
trying to prove claims incapable of 
proof, 


Oddities of the Air 


it pew when we come to later times, 
we do find interest enough and to 
spare, with details that can be actu- 
ally authenticated. In 1749 was born 
at Aveyron in France the Abbé 
Charles Carnus, a French priest who 
was afterwards martyred in the Sep- 
tember Massacres of the Revolution 
Terror. Now he has been suggested 
(by the Frenchy paper “Le Croix) asa 
suitable patron for Airmen, his mar- 
tyrdom having qualified him as a 
Canonized or Beatified Saint. For 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


not only at his death did he see the 
end of the old régime, but in his life 
he helped to make the history of the 
very newest, being one of the very 
first men to go up in a balloon. We 
know all about this trip. Father 
Carnus was up in the air for exactly 
thirty-five minutes before helping to 
bring down the balloon quite safely 
into a field. 

Then in the last year or so we have 
another priest, Father Faurote of 
Wanatah in Indiana, U. S. A., help- 
ing to make history again by his 
invention of a sort of heliopter, an 
aeroplane to rise vertically. There 
was the “Saint Raphael” monoplane 
that made the first attempted Trans- 
atlantic flight from East to West. 
She did not succeed, and the Princess 
Lowenstein-Wertheim (an English 
Catholic lady with a German title) 
who was in her and who was the 
first woman to attempt a _ trans- 
Atlantic flight at all, was lost with 
her. Only before she started, she 
had been to Mass at St. Peter-in- 
Chains Church in Doncaster, Eng- 
land. 

It is a pity that the Saint Raphael 
was lost, and one remembers that 
other Sao Raphael, the ship in which 
Vasco da Gama sailed off to discover 
the sea-route to the Unknown East. 
I do not know that it has anything 
to do with anything, but I cannot 
help remembering the late Father 
Hugh Benson’s “The Lord of All” 
in this connection. Because he fore- 
shadowed giant international air- 
services, with each airship called the 
“St. Raphael,” the “St. Michael,” and 
so forth, and each with its little Ora- 
tory on board. 

Another Catholic pioneer who paid 
for his efforts with his life was Mr. 
Philip Payne, managing editor of the 
New York “Daily Mirror,” and a 
Knight of Columbus on the Barrett 
Council, New Jersey, who went down 
with the “Old Glory” monoplane on 
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its attempted trans-Atlantic flight 
from America to Rome. 

Then I’ve got the Portuguese 
round-the-world aeroplane “Argos” 
being blessed at Lisbon, and Father 
Poidebard, S.J., making archaeologi- 
cal discoveries in Syria from an aero- 
plane — markings of old trenches, 
walls, etc., invisible from ground 
level, stand up quite clearly when 
photographed from the air—and the 
Catholic Missionary Society in Ber- 
lin voting for the money to buy a 
whole fleet of planes for missionary 
purposes. 

Then a Catholic School on fire at 
Isle la Blonde in Saskatchewan in 
remotest Canada, and priests and doc- 
tors and Nursing Sisters being rushed 
up by sea-planes. And then in 1927 
the use of eight hundred toy balloons 
carrying five million pamphlets to be 
dropped all over Mexico being sent 
up by the League of Religious De- 
fence as propaganda. And I have 
one bit about a Crucifix carved out 
of the tusks of a walrus being pre- 
sented to the Pope by General Nobile 
of the Norge Polar flight. It was 
made by Catholic Eskimaux of 
Alaska. On the whole, I think we 
may safely say that the Catholic 
Church, blind and retrograde and all 
that as they say it is, seems to have 
heard about the coming of the Aero- 
plane and Airship. 


About Automobiles 


HE motor-car makes about the 

same story. The very earliest pic- 
ture of anything of the sort we have 
got is, of course, in a Catholic book. 
Its date is 1430, and it is at present 
in the Uffizi Museum of Florence, 
Italy. Which is not however to say 
that the thing ever went. And so 
I have thrown away any number of 
cards of this type. A note about a 
“Blessing Station” in the United 
States (near Cincinnati on the At- 
lantic-Pacific high road with thou- 
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sands of cars passing daily) ; about 
Pius X being presented with a car as 
a gift and then never using it, and 
about Pius XI being the first Pope 
ever actually to use a car, and I think 
that is about all we want in the mat- 
ter. Odds-and-ends, not history, is 
what we are supposed to be after. 


Blind: Deaf: Dumb 


EACHING of the Blind and of the 

Deaf and Dumb might make a lit- 
tle change for us in the Invention line, 
and perhaps 1570 would be about far 
enough back to make our start. This 
was when Father Pedro Ponce de 
Leon, a Spanish Benedictine Monk 
(and there is a statue to him now in 
Madrid), began his oral method of 
teaching deaf mutes to make them- 
selves understood and to read and 
write. Then all down the centuries 
we have our cards, as the Church 
improved this method or that for 
looking after her unfortunates, and 
Order after Order took on the care 
of the Blind, the Deaf, and the 
Dumb. Only all that sort of thing is 
in the Encyclopaedias, and we were 
only to look for the oddments. 

So we have in 1620 Father Benet, 
another Spanish Monk bring out his 
system, and then in 1712 and 1740 
Father de ’Epée and Father Sicard, 
two French priests, evolving the 
modern system of teaching. Louis 
Braille, by the way, who died in 1852, 
was, of course, a Catholic. And he is 
part of history. Only the sort of 
oddment that I was after was rather 
my card about the birth in 1712 of 
Charles Michael de le Pére, who in- 
vented a Sign Alphabet, and then at 
his own cost started a school with 
two Sisters to teach it. Now he is 
not part of history, because his 
alphabet was not too successful and 
has long been superseded by better 
methods. But I wanted to mention 
him, because he did his best. If I 
invented anything, I do not suppose 
that it would be successful either, 
which would make me very grateful 
to anyone who ever took the trouble 
to remember me. 

Printing is a subject that ought 
certainly to go down under our In- 
ventions, only, as it sounds dull and 
I am sick of serious things, suppose 
we turn first to Games. And begin- 
ning with Cricket, our very first 
reference to the thing is in a me- 
diaeval manuscript dated April 18, 
1344. Because in the margin of the 
manuscript there is a little picture of 
some Monks playing the game. But 
they are only batting and bowling. 
Our first picture of fieldsmen comes 


in another manuscript, now in the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford. The 
game in fact is about as Catholic as 
anything can be. If youlook in any 
sort of Encyclopaedia you will al- 
ways find John Nyren set down as 
the virtual “father” of the modern 
game. Only the name really was 
not Nyren at all, but Nairne. They 
were Scottish Catholics and, backing 
the wrong side in the Stuart Re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1745, they went 
South to England and Englishified 
the name to Nyren. It was Richard 
Nyren who was the actual founder of 
the old Hambledon Cricket Club— 
the thing that comes in all the books 
and that was the sort of proto-club 
of modern English Cricket—and in- 
stead of being “captain,” he called 
himself the “general” of the Club. 
Then it was his son, John Nyren, 
born in 1764, who was the famous 
Nyren and who became the earliest 
chronicler of Cricket. He was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits, by the way, and 
one of his daughters turned into 
Superior of the English Convent at 
Bruges. 

Then the famous Old Trafford 
cricket-ground at Manchester owes 
its name to its original ownership by 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford of the 
old Catholic Family. The St. John’s 
Wood ground of the M. C. C. in 
London is so called after the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem who once 
owned it (London “Observer,” Oc- 
tober 23, 1927); and when, in the 
eighteen seventies, the Marylebone 
Cricket Club bought it, one of the 
principal agents in the purchase was 
the late Monsignor Bernard Ward, 
Catholic Bishop of Brentwood. 


Croquet and La Crosse 


io Football, I am sorry to say, 
that I have only a single note, 
about the Swiss Guards, of all people, 
playing it in their barracks in Rome. 
But when we come to Croquet I can 
tell you a little about it. “The Game of 
the Cross,” it was first called when it 
started in the South of France in the 
twelve hundreds. Then it travelled 
up to Avranches in the North (we 
come to Avranches again under 
Becket), crossed to Ireland in 1852, 
and reached England four years later. 

La Crosse gives us another card. 
The shape of the modern crosse is 
supposed to be taken from a Bishop’s 
Crozier but originally the game was 
played by the Indians of Canada. 
Baggataway, it was, and Baggataway 
once made a tiny bit of history. This 
was on June 4, 1763, at Fort Macki- 
nac in Canada. Because the Ottawa 


Indians, outside the Fort, were play- 
ing a game of Baggataway and the 
garrison was watching the game from 
inside the stockade. Nearer and 
nearer it got, with the soldiers lean- 
ing over the posts to watch the sport. 
Until in a second the Indians were 
up to the stockade, over it, and inside 
the Fort, where they cut the throats 
of every single member of the gar- 
rison. 


Other Games 


I HAVE one scrap about Golf. Our 
very first reference to the game is 
a miniature in the margin of a Catho- 
lic Book of Hours from the Bruges 
of the early Sixteenth Century. The 
Book is today in the British Museum 
in London. From Bruges, Belgium 
and Holland the thing spread across 
to Scotland, then down to England, 
and so all over the world. And if 
we turn to Tennis, we find an odd 
little note that in 1245 the game was 
forbidden to priests in France. This 
of course would be real Tennis— 
that game that they play in an elabo- 
rate Court against a system of walls. 
But a little later on we come to a 
trace of our modern Lawn Tennis. 
Because there was an Italian priest, 
Father Antonio Scanio de Salo, who 
wrote a book about the real tennis 
and he worked out a system of scor- 
ing. And his system is practically 
the same as that used today in our 
Lawn Tennis. 

I do not know whether Grey- 
hound Racing counts as a “Game” 
or not. Sometimes I think it does, 
but then sometimes, when I have lost, 
I think that it ought to be indexed 
instead under the heading of Swin- 
dies. But, anyway, it has been sug- 
gested that if the sport is looking for 
a Patron Saint, then Ferdinand the 
Third of Spain might be a proper 
candidate. He was a King of Castile 
really, and as he turned the Moors 
out of Spain he was Canonized. And 
there is a picture of him in a window 
in the Church of San Francesco di 
Paulo in Naples, Italy. And his emb- 
lem was a greyhound. 

Fencing, I am not certain about, 
but you might as well have my little 
curiosity for what it is worth. The 
point is that in Germany the mem- 
bers of the old Feneing Clubs used 
to call themselves the Marxbruder, 
which meant the Brothers of St. 
Marcus of Lowenberg. But I do not 
know why. Only there is my card. 

Bull-Fighting, I suppose, counts as 
a Sport. And we hear a lot about it 
in England every time that there is 
any suggestion of abolishing fox- 
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hunting or stag-hunting. But, beyond 
this, I really know very little about 
Bull-Fights. In 1567 Pope Pius V 
launched an excommunication against 
any sovereign tolerating the Bull- 
Fight within his territory, and against 
any clerics attending a Bull-Fight. 
3ut then eight years later at the re- 
quest of the King of Spain, where 
the sport, first introduced by the 
Moors, had taken firm root, Pope 
Gregory XIII modified the ban, per- 
mitting Bull-Fights and allowing the 
people to attend them, but still for- 
bidding clerics to go near one. 

This created something of a dis- 
turbance, the University of Sala- 
manca defending the Bull-Fight in- 
stitution, and in the end the next 
Pope, Sixtus V, appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire into the whole 
business. The final ruling was against 
the Bull-Fight, but not in the least 
on any grounds of cruelty to the bull 
or horses, but on the grounds that 
no Christian has a right to risk his 
life unnecessarily and that Bull- 
Fighting was in effect a suicidal prac- 
tice. Consequently the ban against 
clerics’ attendance was upheld. In 
1596 Pope Clement VIII withdrew 
the formal excommunication, but in 
spite of this clerics are still even to- 
day forbidden to attend a Bull-Fight, 
though a priest is permitted to be at 
hand to administer the Last Sacra- 
ments to any fighter should occasion 
demand. 


Fox Hunting 


4 gen so far as I know, is the real 
history of the thing. Spanish 
Law, I know, insists on a period of 
rest for the bulls on their arrival 
at a Ring and before they are allowed 
to Fight, whereas I know of no Eng- 
lish Law that insists on a rest for 
Foxes. And I have another note 
about Queen Isabella the Catholic 
trying to put Bull-Fights down and 
not succeeding. And this really is all 
that I have got. 

We have a note, then, of the Head 
of the Catholic Church taking a very 
active interest indeed in the stoppage 
of Bull-Fights. But I have no note 
of the Head of the Church of Eng- 
land ever trying to stop Fox Hunting. 
As indeed he is the King, I should 
think that it would be an extremely 
unwise step to take. But I have no 
views of any sort on the matter. 

If I went Fox Hunting myself I 
know that I should very soon fall off 
my horse. But on the other hand 
there is a monument in the middle of 
a field in the North of England to 


one of my great-grandfathers who 
got killed at that particular point. He 
was a Huntsman (which is as good 
as being a Matador any day) and I 
am glad that he was a good Hunts- 
man’and that he became my great- 
grandfather before breaking his neck. 


Indoor Sports 


URNING to indoor amusements, I 

am ever so sorry to say that I 
have nothing down about Billiards, 
but Chess comes quite nicely into the 
story. If you want its serious his- 
tory, there is any amount in the en- 
cyclopaedias but even in my small 
way I have a mention of it. That 
was in 1061 or so when St. Peter 
Damian, a Cardinal, wrote to the 
Pope, Alexander II, and said that he 
had caught certain clerics playing at 
Chess and had imposed a disciplinary 
penance upon them. So possibly the 
errant clerics may have been gaming 
on the chess or something. Anyway, 
they were not to do it again. It is 
the one reference I know of where 
Chess is treated as gambling, dash- 
ing, and thoroughly disreputable pass- 
time. 

Now about cards there is quite a 
lot. In one variety of the old Span- 
ish pack some of the court cards are 
called Priests, while in our own old- 
fashioned “Pope Joan” the Nine of 
Diamonds used to be called “The 


' Pope.” 


This Nine of Diamonds, by the 
way, is also very generally known as 
the Curse of Scotland, but why, no- 
body seems exactly to know, though 
all sorts of suggestions have been 
made by the scholars. Father Os- 
wald, O.S.B., contributed quite a 
long article on the subject to “Notes 
& Queries. (Series 8, vol. iii., p. 
416.) One story runs that it was on 
the back of this card picked at ran- 
dom from a pack, that the Duke of 
Cumberland (Bloody Cumberland), 


when at Slains Castle, Aberdeen, . 


wrote the military order that led to 
the Battle of Culloden. But it is 
fair to say that there are amount 
more versions of the business. 

One explanation once put forward 
was that this card owes its name to 
the fact that there being nine dia- 
monds in the old Crown of Scotland, 
the suggestion being that the Scots 
were annoyed at not being able to 
find any more diamonds in it. This 
theory may be taken, however, to 
originate from South of the Tweed. 

If anyone is at all interested in a 
variety of card titles other than our 
usual version, here it is, Hearts, 


they say, stand for choir-men or 
ecclesiastics, being “gens de choeur,” 
the aspirate subsequently getting left 
out. Then Diamonds are merchants 
and their wealth, Clubs for clover- 
grass and so peasants, and Spades 
being really the ends of swords or 
lances are for the soldiers or noble- 
men. The Four Kings are David, 
Alexander, Caesar, and Charles or 
Charlemagne (being Jews, Greeks, 
Romans and Franks), and the Four 
Queens, Argine (an anagram for 
“Regina”) Esther, Judith and Pallas. 
I regret that I am unable to trace 
the origin of this version, which is at 
least novel. My own reference is 
merely taken from a letter to one of 
the serious London papers. 

I suppose, in a way, a Jack-in-the- 
Box comes under the heading of 
Games, and we have rather an odd 
card about it. Because its original is 
said to have something to do with Sir 
John Schorne, rector of North Mars- 
ton in Buckinghamshire in England 
some time in the Middle Ages. The 
“Sir” of course is not our modern 
civil title, but was simply the trans- 
lation of “Dom” or “Dominus,” usu- 
ally given to mediaeval priests. Any- 
way in every history and guide ever 
written to Buckinghamshire you will 
find quoted this couplet: 


“Master John Schorne, 
Gentleman born, 
Conjured Sathanas into a Boot.” 


I do not know if it is a couplet or 
not, and to me it does not seem even 
to rhyme, but there it is in all the 
books. Nobody seems to know ex- 
actly what it means (though there is 
a serious article on the subject in the 
Chambers’s Magazine in the year 
1919). It may have referred to some 
case of Exorcism. Anyway, there it 
is, and it is always set down as re- 
ferring to the origin of the Jack-in- 
the-Box toy. 


On Dancing 


LH we dancing, I suppose I ought 
really to talk about St. Willi- 
brord. Only you can look him up 
in all the proper books. He was an 
Englishman in the six hundreds who 
went as a missionary to the then 
heathen Frisia, built Utrecht Cathed- 
ral. (Utrecht is still, of course, still 
the ecclesiastical capital of Holland 
and not Amsterdam.) He achieved 
a tremendous reputation for sanc- 
tity. And for centuries and centuries 
they have had every Whit Tuesday a 
curious Dancing Procession at Ech- 
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ternach where he died in 739. As 
late as 1906 over twenty thousand 
people took part in it. The “Dance” 
goes peculiarly, with two steps back- 
wards to every three steps forward, 
so that the thing takes literally hours. 
You can read all about it anywhere. 

What you can’t read anywhere is 
my own private card under “Danc- 
ing,” because there was next to none. 
It was in 1869 when Prince Arthur 
was paying a state visit to Dublin. 
There was a tremendous welcome 
and the thing went off with great 
éclat. All except one bit. For some 
one arranged an enormous Masonic 
Ball and all Dublin was invited. Then 
it occurred to someone else that the 
vast bulk of Dublin was Catholic, 
and that Catholics do not approve of 
Masonry. But that, the courtly ad- 
visers decided, was all nonsense. A 
little Popish Superstition and Preju- 
dice could not possibly affect so seri- 
ous and practical a social event as a 
Ball, and they practically threw out 
a challenge to the Church. 

“Oh! Can’t it affect it? We'll 
see about that,” said Cardinal Cullen, 
putting it in whatever language Cardi- 
nals do use, and promptly had a letter 
read in every pulpit in Catholic Ire- 
land. With the unfortunate result 
that there was next to nobody at the 
Ball. And I have it carefully indexed 
under “Dancing (None).” For I 


am nothing if not thoroughly method- 
ical. 


The Prince Imperial 


po not know if Girl Guiding 

comes under Sports, but I have a 
note of something of the sort as early 
as the August of 1869, half a cen- 
tury or so before the birth of the 
modern movement. Those were the 
days of the Third Napoleon, and 
when the young Prince Imperial (the 
young man who got killed in the 
English Zulu War) visited Corsica, 
the parish priests arranged a “body- 
guard of young ladies” to receive him 
on landing. 

And, by the way, I have another 
story about the Prince Imperial. 
When the Empire came toppling 
down, the Empress Eugenie escaped 
ina hurry from the Paris mob. The 
man who made the land part of her 
escape possible was a Mr. Evans, an 
American dentist practising in Paris, 
and when she got to the coast she was 
taken across to England in the yacht 
of Sir John Burgoyne, a sporting 
English baronet. On arrival in Eng- 
land the ex-Empress settled at Chis- 
tlehurst in Kent, and there later 


on her husband and son joined her. 

The Emperor died there and was 
buried at Chistlehurst, and when the 
Zululand tragedy occurred and they 
brought home all that was left of the 
Prince Imperial, he was going to be 
buried there too. And the widowed 
mother, bereaved of husband, son, 
crown and country, was for building 
a magnificent mausoleum for the 
bodies of her dead ones. But no, so 
said a London tradesman who hap- 
pened to own the land at Chistlehurst 
on which the proposed mausoleum 
would have been built. A Protestant 
he was and, Empress or no Empress, 
widow or no widow, not one square 
foot of his land should she buy for 
any Popish purpose in the world. 
Why, these people even prayed for 


the souls of their dead, and a doctrine 
more Romish and objectionable could 
hardly be imagined. And the little 
old lady moved to Farnborough. 

Climbing is presumably a sport, 
and I have a note of a Pius the 
Eleventh peak in the Gran Sasso dis- 
trict of the Central Appenines of 
Italy. The Pope was a keen Alpinist 
in his younger days, and the Alpine 
Club of Italy bestowed this name 
upon one of the tallest peaks in their 
country in honor of the Pontiff. 
There is a statue of Our Lady of the 
Snows at Touron de Holou up in the 
Pyrenees, and its erection was warm- 
ly encouraged by the Pope who, as an 
Alpinist, took a keen interest in the 
work. 

There is another statue of Our 














“The Seventeenth of Ireland.” 
By DENIS A. McCARTHY, LL.D. 


There’s a glow in the air, 
There’s a gleam in the sky, 
There’s a laugh in the looks 
Of the lads that go by. 
There’s a glint of the green 
With the season to match, 
There’s a bit o’ the brogue 
In the words that you catch— 


All are signs, every one, 
That the winter’s near done, 

And that Ireland is turning 
Her face to the sun! 


For when March Seventeen 
On the calendar shows, 
Though the winds may be keen 
With the breath of the snows, 
There’s a comforting thought 
In the mind of us all 
That the robin will soon 
Wake the woods with his call— 


And all grieving we'll shun 
For the winter’s near done, 

And old Ireland is turning 
Her face to the sun! 


And it is not our own 
All alone who are glad 
When the Seventeenth shines 
On the calendar pad. 

For the heart of humanity 
Yearns toward the Spring, 
Towards the buds all in bloom 

And the birds that will sing— 


And they’re glad every one 
When the winter’s near done, 

And when Ireland is turning 
Her face to the sun! 
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Lady up Mont Blanc, and I have a 
note of the eight young Alpine Catho- 
lic guides who, with Father Vuarnet, 
the rector of Chamounix, took it to 
its peak. Half past three in the 
morning they started and all day it 
took them carrying the statue. 

And then I have rather an odd lit- 
tle Alpine note about the famous 
Great Saint Bernard. On September 
14, 1844, a man left Chamounix on a 
pilgrimage to the Monastery, and 
never reached it and was apparently 
never heard of again. Only really 
it was not quite never. For nineteen 
years later almost to the day, in the 
September of 1863, his body turned 
up, having traversed slowly down, 
frozen in a glacier into which the un- 
fortunate man had slipped. And if 
any novelist dared to put that story 
into a book, nobody would believe 
him. 


Mermaids 


U NDER Skating I have only St. Lid- 
wyna of Schiedam in Holland 
(the place where the gin comes from) 
as the Patron Saint of Skaters, and 
under Swimming I have got abso- 
lutely nothing at all. So I propose 
instead to talk about Mermaids, 
though I cheerfully realize what a 
dreadful thing it is to do. 

Only it is rather interesting, be- 
cause first we believed in them, and 
then, when we got clever and scien- 
tific, we said that it was all nonsense 
and that (a) there were no such 
things as Mermaids and (b) that if 
there were any Mermaids then they 
were really dugongs—a fish-like sort 
of creature that lives in some of the 
rivers of South America—distorted 
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by the imagination of ignorant sailor- 
men. Though how this explained the 
tales of Mermaids before South 
America was ever discovered I do 
not know, though I expect that the 
scientific people worked it out some- 
how. And now our third and most 
modern idea has rather reverted to 
the first notion. 


There was something, we say, in 
the Mermaid tales, and the Mermaids 
and Mermen of the old stories were 
really Lapps blown in their canoes 
far to the South and then the canoes 
wrecked just before they reached the 
coast. There are all sorts of stories 
in the very old chronicles, with Mer- 
maids and Merman appearing off the 
English coast, off the Normandy 
coast, off Holland, off everywhere. 
And their appearances always coin- 
cide with the story of some tre- 
mendous storm. — 

Very little people they always were 
—and the Lapps are very little peo- 
ple; and an odd sort of twittering 
voice they always have—and the 
Lapps have a twittering speech. And 
they are always swimming rather 
marvellously. And the Lapps do 
really swim quite well and would 
naturally swim extra finely if in some 
extraordinary tempest they had been 
blown for days and days and nights 
and nights of terror and then their 
tiny canoe had just gone down under 
them in the great breakers off the 
shore. 

It does not seem either to be all 
sailors’ stories. The sailors could not 
write, to begin with, and the Mer- 
maids generally turn up in some quite 
serious chronicle written by the 
priests. And if the priests with 
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Popish cunning were simply making 
it all up and telling naughty stories 
for the purpose of deceiving honest 
Protestants some centuries later, then 
it seems a little odd that priests in 
places as far off as Denmark and 
Normandy should have thought of 
the same story. We have one famous 
Merman (there were generally little 
Men and not Mermaids, and it would 
of course be the gentleman Lapp who 
went fishing far out to sea) in 1187 
brought ashore at Orfordness in 
English Suffolk. And then there 
was another in 1430 in the Baltic. 
Lots of cases there are recorded. 
A Little Lady Lapp 

Ppz™rs the most famous one of 

all was in 1430 at Edam in Hol- 
land. It was a Mermaid this time, 
a little Lady Lapp, and they had her 
ashore for quite a while, and people 
came from far-off places to see the 
marvel. They all told the same story, 
of the Mermaid’s curious preference 
for a fish diet, and that she had not 
got a tail after all. For the tail idea 
came, of course, with the Mermaids’ 
and Mermen’s extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in swimming. And this par- 
ticular Edam Mermaid in time grew 
quite tame and less frightened and in 
fact a bit civilized. And before she 
died they taught her to bow down 
before the Crucifix. 

On the whole, I prefer the story as 
it really happened to the wisdom of 
our grandfather scientists and their 
way of explaining the Mermaid by 
simply saying that there never was 
any such creature. For not even the 
cleverest scientist ever born could 
have taught his Dugong to bow down 
before the Image of his Lord. 
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ELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS 

WALSH. With a Memoir by John 
Bunker and Appreciations by Edward 
L. Keyes and Michael Williams. The 
Dial Press, New York. $2.50. 


That art does not flourish save in an 
atmosphere congenial we commonly ad- 
mit, yet now and again we are sur- 
prised out of our considered opinions 
by an exception that seems rather to 
break than to prove the rule. 

Such an exception unquestionably 
was Thomas Walsh whose poetic genius 
seems not only to spring from the some- 
what arid soil of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, but to breathe a perfume so 


different from others, his fellow poets, 
as to suggest an alien and exotic origin. 
Perhaps, indeed, this is his explana- 
tion. Perhaps he carried with him 
wherever he went something derived 
from his love of Spain which gave to 
his work the warm glow as of old 
cultures ripened by blue southern waters 
under the ardent Mediterranean sun. 
However this may be, this quality 
runs through practically everything 
here printed. His subjects, to be sure, 
are more often than not drawn from 
such scenes, but this is not all of it 
by a long shot. His form, indeed, may 
rather be traced to certain English 
origins, One has a fancy that the suave 


beauty of Swinbourne may have influ- 
enced him, that he read much of the 
later Victorians, he had certainly stud- 
ied his Francis Thompson, though not 
imitated him, but it was not from any 
of these that he drew his essential spirit, 
but from the half crumbling, mellow 
tinted walls, the half drowsy, half fervid 
lands that cluster about the sea that lies 
at the center of the world. 

We do not know that any one of these 
poems can be called great in the ful! 
sense of that powerful word, though 
some come precious near it and all, 
without exception, are beautiful. “To 3 
Dancer of T ” “The Pilgrim 
Kings,” “The Blind.” But why name 
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two or three when one might name half 
a hundred? In all of them there lurks 
a sort of distilled honey compounded of 
strange nectars, sorry and glad, of half 
forgotten passion and half remembered 
mysticism, that is wholly enthralling. 
Who are we to prophesy? Neverthe- 
less in this case we predict that the 
day will come when Thomas Walsh 
will rank very high among American 
poets, though, like El Greco in Spain, 
his genius was nourished in another 
tradition. 


HE HOLY BIBLE. Douay Ver- 

sion, translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate, containing The Old and New 
Testaments, with annotations, refer- 
ences, and a chronological and histori- 
cal index. 14 colored full-page maps. 
C. Wilderman Co., New York. $3.00, 
$4.50, $6.00, $12.00, according to bind- 
ing. 

We heartily recommend this as the 
best edition of the Catholic Bible in 
English. Paper, type and binding leave 
nothing to be desired. The prices range 
from the keratol edition for $3.00 to 
crushed levant for $9.00. Bindings with 
thumb index cost 50 cents extra. Cath- 
olics should read the Bible. It is God’s 
Book, and has been given to the Church 
for the benefit of the faithful. But 
Catholics as a body could not be less 
interested in the Book of Books were 
the Church to forbid them to read it. 


(CHISELED IN AIR. By Catherine 
M. Bresnan. Literary Publications, 
New York. $2.00. 


In this little volume of poems Cath- 
erine M. Bresnan places herself beyond 
dispute among a certain group of writ- 
ers who are performing a much needed 
service for Catholic culture, who are 
laving a broad foundation of technical 
ease and finish for the art of a future 
period. She is a craftsman whose 
method and manner may be studied to 
advantage by those seeking a fit medium 
in which to express the higher side 
of modern life. 

This is not by any means to say that 
technique is her only excellence. Many 
of these verses, notably “Enemy With- 
in” and the “Lady of Oropo,” strike 
a note of strong feeling. Certainly no 
one can doubt that emotion lies be- 
hind the prevailing lightness of touch 
that the author employs. And yet— 
well, this is not an age of deep poetic 
fervor; we do not seem to be able to 
— the iyre with the thrill of older 

avs. 

To enquire why this is so would 
lead us too far afield, but the fact re- 
mains and perhaps we should be con- 
tent with our work of preparation. 
After all the work of laying founda- 
tions is a necessary one and if it» be 
true as we all devoutly believe “that 
the old spirit of Catholic art is° about 
to reappear, if it is for the next genera- 


tion or even the one following that, to 
erect the splendid superstructure on the 
solid base of our construction, then 
our efforts shall have proved very much 
to the point. 

The wind of the spirit bloweth where 
it listeth and we cannot set it going 
by taking thought. But we can perfect 
an instrument through which when it 
comes at last it can translate itself into 
worthy art, and it is this work that 
Miss Bresnan and good artists like her 
are doing for the world. 
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ATHOLICISM: A RELIGION OF 

COMMON SENSE. By P. J. 
Gearon, O.C.C., D.D., B.A. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, London and 
B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis. 
$1.35. 


If ignorance of the Catholic faith 
perseveres it is not for the lack of 
apologists. There are none so deaf as 
those who won’t hear and none so un- 
enlightened as those who won’t read, 
but in the meantime we are at least 
giving them the opportunity. 

This book is peculiarly well adapted 
to the man who claims to have scant 
time for anything not connected with 
the production of bread and butter. 
He wants common sense, indeed, but he 
wants it in small tabloid form that he 
may swallow at a gulp and digest with- 


out effort. And this the author has 
given him. Father Gearon makes no 
claim to present the whole of Catholic 
doctrine. The cardinal principles, 
especially those of a controversial na- 
ture, he states simply along with the 
reasons for holding them. The doc- 
trine of the Blessed Trinity, for ex- 
ample, takes but two pages, the supposed 
conflict between religion and science, 
but four. 

Stripped thus of all confusing issues 
and of theological terminology, the 
beliefs certainly appear commonsense 
enough to satisfy the most captious. 
Of course there is one class of mind 
to which even thus simplified they make 
no appeal, that, namely, which on the 
strength of private doctrine, rules out 
from consideration anything that smacks 
of the mysterious or defies a scientific 
explanation. To those of such mind 
it is in vain that we point out that, 
along with religion, they rule out prac- 
tically the whole of their daily experi- 
ence, but there it is. They do not 
properly think at all merely repeating, 
parrot-like, what has been told them. 
These are they who supply to the com- 
plex labarynth of human opinion what 
is termed invincible ignorance and one 
can but pray that the grace of God will 
effect their conversion. 

For others who leave so much as a 
chink in the armor of their prejudice, 
this little book should present the fine 
edge of the wedge of enlightenment. 


(CHURCH HISTORY, A COM- 
* PLETE HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By the Rev. John 
Laux, M.A. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. $2.25. 


Father Laux in this volume of history 
has accomplished the well-nigh impos- 
sible. He has condensed into 620 pages, 
inclusive of index, the story of the 
Catholic Church. What is more he has 
managed to turn what is primarily a 
text book into an extremely readable 
account which many besides the student 
will find pleasure in conning. It is no 
easy task, where such drastic shearing 
is necessary, to preserve an atmos- 
phere which shall do justice to so great 
a subject, yet this too he has accom- 
plished. 

It is a truism that modern Catholics 
are woefully lacking in knowledge of 
the Church’s history, that where lack 
of devotion and ardor are found it is 
due to the fact that we do not appre- 
ciate the romance, the thrilling adven- 
ture, the seemingly desperate struggle 
and, finally, the irresistible progress 
and glorious triumph of the Church as 
recorded in the story of its age-long 
mission in the world of men. To those 
who know this story there is something 
so compelling in its splendor that in- 
difference becomes impossible. 
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To learn the story, however, is not 
always so easy for it is far more than 
a mere recitation of facts. There is a 
spirit in this thing that we must some- 
how capture if we are really to know 
our Church. From the very outset the 
whole vast power of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil were allied against it. We 
know this, but this is not enough. We 
must pass in spirit through these ter- 
rific perils and share them in imagina- 
tion, we must, as one does in some 
fearful but inspiring tale, follow the 
adventures of our immortal Heroine, the 
Bride of Christ, through every detail 
of Her all but incredible story. 

3ut to accomplish this needs oppor- 
tunity for study and research and above 
all it needs time when many of us have 
but little to give. It is this last diffi- 
culty that Father Laux has done much 
to overcome. It would not, of course, 
be true to say that in his volume we 
can find all that is necessary to compel 
our ardor for so mighty a theme. No 
one book, still less so short a book, can 
offer us that, yet in reading this volume 
it is strange if we do not feel that we 
have made a beginning and received 
a strong stimulus to go further into the 
matter. 


N EMMET’S DAY. By Heinrich 

Federer. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Isabel Garahan. M. H. Gill 
and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 3 shillings. 


This is a very curious little story 
and all the more so that, while its 
intense love of Ireland and Irish men 
and women, its deep appreciation of 
the beauties of the Irish country side 
and the more intimate traits of Irish 
character, all bespeak an author born, 
bred and suckled in the Green Isle, it 
was nevertheless written by a German 
nd had to be translated from that 
language. 

But this is not the only curious thing 
about it. German letters in the latter 
years, whatever else we may think of 
them, have certainly marched a long 
way from heroes and hero worship, 
from the romanticism of the early nine- 
teenth century, yet this story might 
easily have been written by the author 
of St. Etmo or Tue Dove IN THE 
EAGLE’s NEST. 

Personally we do not dislike it for 
this, though to one grown used to the 
almost turgid modern technique it gives 
a sense of somewhat strained enthusi- 
asm. Personally we like our heroes 
heroic and if they are endowed with 
physical perfection and great mental 
powers, that is nothing against them; 
we like our heroines to be a sort of 
combination of siren and saint. But the 
difficulty with this sort of thing is that 
it must be pre-eminently well done or 
it runs the dreadful risk of sentimental- 
ity and I am not sure that In Emmet’s 
Day can clear itself wholly of this 


charge. It hovers in that very nar- 
row margin between art and pathos and 
yet we feel ungracious as we write the 
latter word. 

For no one grudges praise to Robert 
Emmet, that dashing, courageous figure 
who gave his life for a great cause, or 
to his companions, true patriots, or to 
Daniel O’Connell or the gentle Tom 
Moore. Certainly not I. These are 
figures before whom little chaps like 
ourselves should go bareheaded. Why 
is it, then, that we shrink a little from 
Herr Federer’s highly colored pictures 
of them? Is it, perhaps, that to draw 
them thus with their virtues unbalanced 
by human frailties is to do them not 
quite complete justice? 

Perhaps, but there is one thing cer- 
tain; if the story does not give us a 
wholly true picture of the life, it at 
least gives us an almost photographic 
likeness of the literature of Robert Em- 
met’s day and for this makes quaint and 
pleasant reading. 


R OLD TIMES’ SAKE. By the 

Most Rev. P. E. Magennis, Ord. 

Carm. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. 5 
shillings. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a new 
book by so eminent a churchman and 
scholar as Father Magennis especially 
when the work is so entirely charming. 
The learned General of the Carmelite 
Order has collected here a group of 
stories and sketches that combine with 
high spirituality a delightfully human 
and humorous attitude and a style so 
easy that you forget about it. 

The stories take us to many parts 
of the world and to different ages, to 
Jerusalem during the life of Our Lord, 
to Rome, to the haunts of the fairies in 
enchanted Erin, and in each case we 
are very glad to be there, in each case 
we feel the atmosphere and intuitively 
know it to be correct. Particularly 
effective is “Cacique of the Crucifix,” 
in which we have strayed to the vast 
forests of South America with the band 
of devoted missionaries whose self- 
sacrificing work, often ending in mar- 
tyrdom, in-carrying the gospel to the 
Indians, is so carefully overlooked by 
Protestant historians in their animad- 
versions on the “cruelty” of the Spanish 
conquistadores. 

One of the most interesting of the 
sketches is that entitled: “A New Re- 
public.” It deals with Poland since 
the World War. In it the author has 
some very apposite remarks on repub- 
lics and monarchies in their relation to 
true liberty, but best of all is the tribute 
he pays to a country the greatness of 
which is not apprehended at all in this 
vast republic of the West. We do not 
realize, for instance, that it was the 
strength of Poland that many a time 
served as the bulwark of Christianity 
against the vast Asiatic hordes that 


raided from the East and saved the 
world from the dominence of a barbaric 
culture that would have changed its 
fate into something quite beyond our 
imagination. We do not realize that so 
recently even as the days since the 
close of the World War, it was Poland, 
still scarcely a nation, that turned back 
the armies of Red Russia in the very 
moment of their first aggressive out- 
burst when, flushed with their success 
at home, they started on a career of 
attempted conquest. Still less do we 


realize, if that were possible, the im- 
portance of giving strength and support 
to a people that may well in the future 
have to serve as the first line of defence 
against a new raid in which these two 
inimical forces shall be united. 


RIVALS ON THE RIDGE. By 

Ferdinand Hoorman. Frederick 
Pustet Co. (Ind.), New York and Cin- 
cinnati. $2.00. 


Love and hate, romance and business 
rivalry, intrigue and adventure all find 
their way into this story of the western 
mountains. There is nothing of modern 
introspection in Mr. Hoorman’s writ- 
ing, his characters never invite their 
souls or analyze their emotions. His 
work is entirely in an older tradition, 
concerned with events—a trifle improb- 
able but none the worse for that—and 
the perfectly spontaneous reactions of 
perfectly simple people to them. If his 
hero is a little too good to be true and 
his heroine a little to difficult to be 
normal, what then? Has not this been 
the way of heroes and heroines from 
time immemorial ? 

Harold Locks, young and inexperi- 
enced, takes on the task of rescuing the 
Edgemere family from the machinations 
of a band of thorough-going scoun- 
drels. It is a task for an older head, 
one would think, but Harold goes about 
it dauntlessly and would never lose 
heart but that the lovely Clara Edge- 
mere persists in misunderstanding his 
intentions. Personally, I should like to 
shake the lady, but there, I have not 
seen her and Harold had. Things come 
to a pretty bad pass but—but I must not 
give away the author’s secrets. 


ETREAT FOR CATHOLIC 

GIRLS AND WOMEN. By the 
V. Rev. Paul Stiegle. Adapted from 
the German by the Rev. Charles F. 
Keyser, and edited by Arthur Pruess. 
B. Herder Co., St. Louis. $1.50. 


This book treats of the fundamentals 
of the Christian life and the special 
duties of unmarried and married women. 
Females who make retreats will find 
suitable matter in it for meditation. We 
cannot understand why Latin quota- 
tions, of which there are several, are 
not translated for the benefit of those 
for whom the book is intended. 
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Dangerous Days in Paotsing 


IMITED as I am in a knowledge 
of astrology, I cannot say 
whether or not I was born 
under an unlucky star. Cer- 
tainly, however, it seems that wher- 
ever I go trouble follows in my wake. 
It is less than a year since I wrote 
an article for THe Sien telling of 
what I thought then to be “Danger- 
ous Days in Yungshun.” Recently, 
at Paotsing, the perils of those for- 
mer days were quite forgotten in the 
presence of dangers that seemed 
about to prove disastrous to the mis- 
sion there. Here is the story. 

For some time past this city had 
been threatened by an invasion of 
four or five thousand soldiers. No 
one here, I, least of all, was anxious 
to meet these troops for according to 
reports they were a bad lot. The 
soldiers who were nearing Paotsing 
consisted mainly of former bandits 
and Communists who, to save them- 
selves, had joined the army. They 
were en route from their own prov- 
ince, Szechuan, to the scenes of the 
Civil War then in progress in the 
provinces northeast of Hunan. 

Since we heard of the intended in- 
vasion, we were able to make some 
remote preparation for trouble. With 
the help of a trusted catechist, I hid 
all the Sacred vessels that were not 
in actual use. Then we put our 
money, except a sum of which I had 
immediate need, in a hole in the wall. 
We plastered over the opening and 
hung a picture of the Sacred Heart 
over it. After that there remained 
little more to do, but to pray and 
wait. We prayed. Every day the 
Christians recited the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart, begging Him to spare 


By NicuoLtas ScHNEIERS, C.P. 


the mission and its people. We 
anxiously waited more definite news 
as to whether or not Paotsing would 
actually be invaded. 


Nothing developed 


for several 


One of our youngsters parading in 
his father’s hat. 


days. I began to think that the in- 
vaders had changed their plans, and 
considered bringing forth the things 
we had hidden. And then, all of a 
sudden, without warning, the storm 
broke. I was awakened very early 
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one Monday morning, by two cate- 
chists knocking at my door, and urg- 
ing me to get up at once. Consterna- 
tion and general pandemonium, they 
informed me, had broken loose in 
Paotsing. Nearly every one in the 
city; certainly every one of any con- 
sequence or who had any money at 
all, had fled during the night. The 
merchants and their goods were 
gone; the officials and their families 
had departed; the brave and brawny 
local soldiers had disappeared, leav- 
ing the city unguarded. The invading 
troops had suddenly decided to make 
their postponed visit to Paotsing, and 
were now within twenty miles of the 
city. The army’s advance men had 
already arrived, and they had posted 
a notice on our gate assigning certain 
troops to stay in the mission. Reports 
had it that the invaders were looting 
and even killing on their march to 
this place, and there seemed to be no 
reason why they would not do so on 
their arrival here. 

What were we to do? The first 
thing was to tear down the notice put 
on our mission gate. I told the cate- 
chist to take it down at once; but he 
begged to be excused. He was afraid 
of the consequences should some one 
see him do so. No one else was 
willing, so I went to the mission 
entrance and tore down the notices 
the soldiers had posted. 


HE Christians were hurriedly 

called and Mass was said. Again 
we put our trust in the Sacred Heart 
and begged our Saviour to protect 
the mission and its people. The 
Christians went to Holy Communion 
and after that I consumed the re- 
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maining Hosts. ‘Then, because its 
appearance might attract the rapa- 
cious eyes of the soldiers, we turned 
the tabernacle around, so that the 
gilt door was hidden. 


gee over, the mission boys were 
called together and given their 
instructions. The boys who had 
homes were told that, in case it be- 
came necessary to leave the mission, 
they should go home at once. The 
orphans were to be sent to one of our 
out-stations and remain there until 
the troubles were over. Fortunately, 
a catechist from another station hap- 
pened to be present at Paotsing. His 
home is about ten miles distant and 
on a direct route to Wangtsun, the 
next mission. I ordered him to re- 
turn to his home at once, to take two 
of the orphan girls with him, and 
care for them for the time being. 
fo him I also entrusted the mon- 
strance, which we had used the day 
before, and which would have been 
difficult for us to hide. As soon as 
he reached his home he was to con- 
tinue on to Wangtsun, and notify the 
priest there of the troubles in Paot- 
sing. The missionary there, in turn, 
would inform the Rt. Rev. Prefect. 
This was the quickest way to get 
word of my troubles to our main mis- 


sion at Shenchow, yet it would be at 
least two days before the Fathers 
there would learn of the danger that 
threatened us. 

The catechist of Paotsing mission 
ordered his wife to go to her home, 
about five miles from here. She also 
took two of the orphan girls with 
her. Our cook carried a box of her 
belongings, and in this box we hid 
the chalice and ciborium. We kept 
in the mission only one small chalice 
which I could carry with me in case 
I had to leave. Only three or four 
orphan girls remained, and for these 
we made arrangements with Chris- 
tian families. 

While all this was going on, the 
advance men of the incoming army 
again posted a note on the mission 
gate, assigning several men to the 
mission. Just as they had finished 
doing so, our catechist Gabriel Liou, 
saw them. He invited them over to 
his house and treated them to tea, 
cakes and cigarettes. Then, Chinese 
fashion, he told them how happy he 
was to hear that such brave soldiers 
as they would deign to visit so mis- 
erable a place as Paotsing. He said 
he hoped they would stay a long time, 
for it would greatly benefit this hum- 
ble town. But would they kindly 
look for another place to stay? Of 


course we would gladly have them in 
our mission, unworthy as we were of 
their presence. But the truth was we 
had a miserable place, and absolutely 
no room. If they deigned to honor 
us with their company, where would 
we put the orphans and other boys 
now in the mission? After another 
cigarette and a little more flattery 
they took down the notice at our gate, 
but instead put another one at the 
entrance of the city telling the incom- 
ing troops that there was room for 
some of them at the Catholic Mission. 


y this time it was about nine 
o’clock in the morning, and the 
invaders were reported to be within 
ten miles of the city. I sent two of 
our schoolboys to Yungshun, to in- 
form the Fathers there of the situa- 
tion. These boys took with them a 
few personal things which I was most 
anxious not to lose: some relics, the 
watch my mother gave me at ordina- 
tion, an extra pair of glasses, etc. 
Practically all the inmates of the 
mission had now been provided for, 
except the catechists and myself. 
What were we todo? The catechists 
determined they would stay with the 
priest until the end. If I went away 
it would leave the mission entirely 
in the hands of the incoming troops. 
I felt sure that, even if the soldiers 
did not destroy the mission, they 
would certainly steal everything they 
could get their hands on. It would 
be better for me to remain. As long 
as the priest was here, the soldiers 
might stay out of the mission. But 
to remain was also running grave 
danger. Many foreigners were actu- 
ally in captivity at that time in other 
parts of China, and I feared the same 
lot for myself. Hamlet was not in 
so great a quandary when trying to 
decide whether it was better “to be 
or not to be,” than I was in trying 
to determine whether it would be 
better “to go or not to go.” So I 
called in the two catechists and the 
two school teachers of this mission, 
and held a council of war to settle 
the question. We considered that it 
would be safe to stay in the city as 
long as the mandarin remained. Were 
he to leave, it would be high time for 
us to consider a hasty departure. 
This decided, Mr. Nieh, one of our 
school teachers, an excellent character 
and catechumen, volunteered to go to 
see the mandarin to ask his advice. 
The mandarin told Mr. Nieh that he 
was negotiating with the soldiers. 
They had agreed to avoid this city 
and travel on by a different route if 
Paotsing would give them two thou- 
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sand dollars, and a stipulated amount 
of rice. But if the money and rice 
were not quickly forthcoming, they 
would certainly enter Paotsing. Since 
practically all the people in the town 
who had any money had fled, the 
mandarin was hard put to collect the 
necessary funds. He had, altogether, 
eighteen hundred dollars, but could 
not get the other two hundred. He 
asked if I could help him with a loan 
of that amount. All the money in 
the mission had been hidden except 
exactly two hundred dollars. So I 
sent a note to the mandarin telling 
him that if he would come to see me, 
we might be able to help him out of 
his diffculty. He must have run 
most of the way, for he arrived at 
the mission before my messenger 
returned. 

The poor man no doubt had a hard 
time of it the last day or two. Even 
whilst we were talking he nearly fell 
asleep several times. I told him I 
could accommodate him with one 
hundred and fifty dollars. This would 
impress him with the fact that we 
ourselves were rather hard up. Be- 
sides, I wanted to keep fifty dollars 
for any emergency, without having 
to resort to the money I had hidden. 
When I saw, however, how disap- 
pointed he was, and how he almost 
cried, I did not have the heart to 
refuse him. So I gave him the hun- 
dred and fifty dollars that were ready 
for him, with the promise that I 
would try to send him the balance 
later. About an hour after he had 
gone we sent the fifty dollars. Two 
of the leading merchants, just before 
fleeing, had given the mandarin their 
official stamps with permission to 
use them as a guarantee for any 
money he collected. So these two 
stamps, together with his own, he 
affixed to the receipt he gave me. 
After a reasonable time has passed 
I shall send someone to the man- 
darin’s office and gently hint that my 
funds are low, and I would be very 
grateful if he could let me have two 
hundred dollars. I shall not tell him 
that he owes me that much money. 
I'll simply remind him that I am in 
financial difficulties, and would 
deeply appreciate it if he helped me 
out. He will get the point and at 
the same time it will “save his face.” 


Ww we gave the mandarin the 
money, we requested him to 
keep us informed regarding the situa- 
tion, and this he promised to do. 
About an hour later he sent us a note. 
It gave us the happy news that the 
invaders would not come to Paotsing. 


The affair had been settled, the in- 
vasion was called off, and the soldiers 
would proceed by a different road. 
You can imagine how relieved we 
felt. I was so happy that I immedi- 
ately declared a free day for all in 
the mission. 

Hardly had we received the good 
news when three officers of the in- 
vading army, who had come on ahead 
to make negotiations, called at the 
mission. They apologized for the 
notice put on the mission gate, and 
said that it was Only because there 
are so few pagan temples and other 
large places in Paotsing where they 
could stay, that they considered the 
mission at all. Their plans were, they 
said, to have only three, at most four, 
of the biggest officers stay in the 
mission. We knew very well that 
what they said wasn’t true, but sim- 
ply the Chinese way of smoothing 
over an unpleasant incident. Using 
the same diplomatic language, our 
catechist told them how grieved we 
were that their noble army would not 
deign to visit this poor city after all; 


and how happy we would have been 
could we have entertained them at 
our mission. 


I Nn the officers had talked and 
talked some more, I was hop- 
ing every minute they would leave 
me free to get a little relaxation after 
the tension. At last they made as if 
to go. According to the laws of 
etiquette here in force, I urged them 
not to go and begged them to stay 
a little longer. Much to my unhappy 
surprise they took me at my word 
and remained for another hour. 
When they again started to leave, I 
discarded the laws of etiquette and 
made no pretense of detaining them. 

Thank God the threatened invasion 
never took place. Those were cer- 
tainly anxious days for me. When 
about a year ago I wrote about the 
“Dangerous Days in Yungshun,” I 
had a veteran and experienced mis- 
sionary who told me just what to do. 
But here in Paotsing I was all alone, 
and it was this tyro missionary’s first 
major experience of its kind. 


In China the washing is 

done by pounding the 

clothes at the riverside. 

Etching from a photo- 
graph. 
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[here is a strange conclusion to 
his whole affair. After the soldiers 
ere well away from the city, we re- 
ived the shocking news that they 
| never intended to come to Paot- 


sing at all! They had heard how the 
people here feared their invasion, so 
they decided to scare them out of the 
two thousand dollars and the rice, 
and then go peacefully on their way. 


The rumor that they had been pillag- 
ing and killing people along their 
route was started by their own men. 

May the readers of this sketch 
pray insistently for us! 


Luk: eA District in Distress 


STRANGER approaching Luki 

A finds it one of the pictur- 

esque spots on the Yuan 

River. A native, bringing in 

erchandise of value, detours to 

| it. A missionary, nearing that 

ty, prays for its inhabitants and for 

own safety. Luki is a district of 
unger, with a tragic history. 

Lacking in natural resources and 

nost entirely mountainous, Luki is 

of the smallest and poorest coun- 
in northwestern Hunan. Half 
population of the entire district 
sides in Luki itself, a town of some 

000 souls. Enough rice is raised 

upply local needs, but vegetables 

be brought from neighboring 
Countrymen tell tales of ani- 

that prey through the thinly 
ulated hills: of tigers, wild cats, 

, wild dogs. Indeed, the Pas- 

t missionary of Luki has de- 
ribed for us incidents of wild dogs, 
lesperate from hunger, attacking 
ople at night on the very streets of 

e town. 

Luki was one of the very first 
missions founded years ago by the 
\ugustinian missionaries, who en- 

red Hunan when that province was 
fficially closed to all foreigners. The 
numerous temples that cling to cliff- 
ides and crown the hills witness to 
the religious character of the natives. 
Converts to the Faith were many, 
and, for a time, Luki was one of the 
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By THEOPHANE Macurre, C.P. 


Rev. Father Miles, C.P., 
Pastor of ‘Luki. 


most flourishing missions in north- 
western Hunan. 


tS prema the vast territory in their 
care made so many demands on 
them, the Augustinian Fathers were 
forced to withdraw from Luki. Dur- 
ing the years that followed political 
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conditions grew worse, and Luki, a 
buffer between Shenchow and the 
important cities to the south, became 
the refuge of bandits and rebel sol- 
diers. 

The Passionist missionaries arrived 
in Hunan early in 1922. Passing 
through Luki they found that the in- 
roads of lawless troops, the defec- 
tions due to marriages of the faithful 
with pagans, and many deaths had 
reduced the ranks of this once fervent 
Christian community. It was clear 
that the losses suffered could be re- 
paired only by the constant presence 
of a priest. It was not until 1925, 
however, that a missionary could be 
spared to take over this arduous and 
uninviting work. 

That year, shortly after the feast 
of the Assumption of Our Lady, 
Fathers William Westhoven, C.P., 
and Rupert Langenbacher, C.P., ar- 
rived in Luki. They found that the 
mission building consisted of one 
large, typically Chinese ‘house. The 
church, school, pastor’s home, and 
the catechist’s quarters were all under 
the same roof. The church was one 
room, not over-large, with a mud 
floor, and with a ceiling so low that 
a tall person, standing on tip-toe, 
could touch it. The walls were white- 
washed, and pathetically trimmed 
with some faded paper flowers. There 
was one small room that was honored 
with the name of “school.” The 


A Patriot Demonstration of the New China at Luki. 
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priest’s dwelling was also but a single 
room. In it the missionary would 
eat, sleep, and transact all the busi- 
ness of the mission. The appearance 
of the whole place struck the Fathers 
as that of a beggar, soliciting a well- 
deserved alms. 


re WILLIAM was called to 
another mission, and Father 
Rupert was left in charge of Luki. 
Even then there were present in Luki 
signs of the famine which, the fol- 
lowing year, devastated Hunan. Dis- 
tressing too, and far less susceptible 
of relief, was the spiritual condition 
of the Luki flock which, through no 
fault of its own, had been so long 
deprived of the ministrations of a 
priest. In an atmosphere charged 
with rumors, and in conditions that 
rapidly grew worse, Father Rupert 
set about locating and reclaiming the 
members of his flock. There were 
marriages to be set aright; the way- 
ward, who had strayed to be warned 
and instructed ; timid souls to be en- 
couraged. The dangers of travelling 
made visiting in the district hazard- 
ous, and greatly reduced the oppor- 
tunities for catechumens to come to 
Luki for instructions. 

The letters of Father Rupert dur- 
ing the next few years tell not only 
of rumors, but of repeated raids on 
the town by bandits; and of battles, 
little less disastrous, between small 
bands of local soldiers. Shortly after 
he had settled at Luki he wrote: “Re- 
cently we had another visit from our 
common foe, the bandits. Towards 
evening a small band of outlaws had 
hidden in the tall grass and behind 
some mounds close to one of the 
town’s outlying barracks. These par- 
ticular barracks were not more than 
four hundred yards from my mission. 
Under cover of night, the lurking 
robbers rushed the sentinel on guard, 
overpowered him, and clubbed him 
into insensibility. They entered the 
barracks, and made a hasty search 
for the most coveted of all bandit 
spoils, army rifles. During the hub- 
bub which ensued the bandits made 
their escape, keeping up, as they fled, 
a pitched battle with the soldiers. 
One bandit was run through with a 
bayonet. The next morning his well- 
picked bones were found. In a few 
hours the wild dogs had made a 
gruesome end of this outlaw.” 

A few weeks later the soldiers left 
Luki. For nights the inhabitants 
slept in their clothes, ready to flee. 
Bandits camped outside the town and 
demanded money. The people were 
slow in paying. A few well-aimed 














volleys from the guns of the robbers 
impressed the people that it was bet- 
ter to pay than to be driven from 
their homes. They paid. Even troops 
on the march were harassed by these 
bold outlaws. In 1927, a large army 
returning to Kweichow after fighting 
the communist forces in Hunan, was 
robbed of its baggage by the Luki 
bandits. 

The soldiers, at times, brought al- 
most as much suffering as the bandits. 
On one occasion half the space in the 
Luki mission was packed with a com- 
pany of machine gunners. Father 
Rupert was forced to use his room 
for some time, instead of the chapel, 
in which to celebrate Mass. The 
townspeople had to give their meagre 
supplies to these uninvited guests. 
There were times when meat, salt 
and oil could not be bought, so thor- 
oughly had the town’s food supply 
been exhausted by the troops whom 
Father Rupert styled “human lo- 
custs.” 

Devoting much of his time to the 
relief of the people during the fam- 
ine of 1926, forced to evacuate his 
mission during the communist upris- 
ing of the following year, almost dis- 
tracted at times by some of the brutal 
scenes of revenge enacted before his 
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After Renovations in ‘1930. 


very eyes, it is to be wondered that 
Father Rupert found so much of 
hope in his work. A few of the 
characters of whom he has told us 
throw light on the quality of some of 
his flock. The Christians of Ngeo 
Ch’i, the only country station of the 
Luki mission, were particularly faith- 
ful. Even in times of danger they 
walked into town from the hills to 
Sunday Mass. 


Cy morning Father Rupert was 
called to attend some soldiers 
who had been wounded in a night 
raid. Among these was a well-edu- 
cated young man, by name Tien, who 
had stopped at Luki on his way to 
college to visit his uncle, an officer 


in the local garrison. Caught by the 
opposing forces Tien was bayoneted 
and left for dead. The lad was still 
conscious, though apparently dying. 
“The catechist who accompanied me,” 
writes Father Rupert, “explained to 
him the principle doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and asked him if he wished 
to be baptized. The youth signified 
that he did. His answer came so 
quickly that I feared his assent may 
have been given because he hoped 
that baptism would cure his wounds, 
I assured him that whether he de- 
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of Our Orphane—Catherine and Barbera O'Connor! 


sired baptism or not, I would do all 
in my power to make him well. But 
the young man still insisted on being 
baptized. 

“Later he recovered. Asked why 
he insisted on being baptized, he told 
me that previously he had associated 
with Catholic friends. From them 
he learned to know and to admire the 
Christian religion, and he really 
wished to die in it.” Gabriel Tien 
gave further proof of his sincerity 
during the years that followed. Now 
he is Mass-server for Father Domi- 
nic Langenbacher, C.P., at the mis- 
sion of Kienyang. 


H™ is the story of Mrs. Li, It 
reveals some of the consolation 
that God gave to the missionary of 
Luki during days of bitterness and 
nights of real anxiety. “Just one of 
China’s mothers,” he remarks; but a 
mother of whom any son might be 
proud. Mrs. Li found herself mar- 
ried at the early age of sixteen. Her 
young husband took to opium smok- 
ing, and the habit grew worse as the 
years passed. Poverty soon sat on 
the doorstep of the young couple. 
First the prized wedding gifts were 
sold, piece by piece. These gone, 
bedding and clothing were disposed 
of for a fraction of their worth as 
the price of opium. Their hungry 
children looked on. Three of the six 
children died. 


along the walls of the houses she 
passes on her way to the chapel. She 
will not forego receiving holy com- 
munion. What agonies she endures 
on hot Oriental nights, when she de- 
nies herself a drink of water after an 
exhausting spell of coughing. When 
she can find no rest, she rises to say 
her rosary or to read some spiritual 


I: book. During the famine, when she 


Mrs. Li remained faithful to her 
husband, who became a physical 
wreck as the result of his own opium 
habit. After his death the young 
widow, hearing of the Catholic re- 
ligion, made inquiries and was at- 
tracted by its teaching. Soon she 
was numbered among the baptized. 
Hard as she worked, she found it 
impossible to provide for her three 
children. She had one adopted by a 
family in a neighboring town. This 
custom in China, means complete and 
final separation of the child from 
its mother. Later, her youngest son, 
a tailor unable to secure work, joined 
the army. For several months let- 
ters came to the mother telling of his 
whereabouts; then they abruptly 
ceased. “His companions-in-arms 
came home, but he was not with 
them. Poor Mrs. Li was almost heart- 
broken. Hour after hour she spent 
before Our Lord in the tabernacle 
praying for word from her boy. 
Whenever a ragged soldier came to 
her poor home for alms, he was never 
turned away. For she saw in each 
of them her own son who perhaps 
stood in need of charity, just as they. 

The devotion of Mrs. Li to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament is 
truly edifying. For the past ten years 
she has suffered much from tubercu- 
losis. After a sleepless night she can 
hardly walk, so that coming along 
the streets she has to support herself 


had not sufficient rice to nourish her 
own wasted body, she heroically 
shared her mite with those in greater 
distress than herself. She is unself- 
ishness personified. 

During the communist persecution 
in 1927, Mrs. Li often expressed the 
desire to be a martyr to the true 
Faith. She said this, knowing full 
well what horrible atrocities were 
resorted to in the killing of Chris- 
tians. How like the early Christian 
mothers! Even they could show no 
greater love for Christ. 


Ww" such characters to encour- 
age him, Father Rupert con- 
tinued to work in a mission where, 
to use a Chinese expression, he daily 
ate bitterness. He could not but see 
that his presence there had been 
worthwhile, and that there was in- 
deed hope for the future. For even 
under the pressure of communistic 
propaganda and violence, none of the 
Christians of Luki fell away from 
the Faith. 

We hope that readers of THE Sicn 
realize, in reading so often of the 
banditry that flourishes about Luki 
and other of our missions, that not 
only the missionaries but the good 
Chinese citizens, both Christian and 
pagan, are also suffering from this 
scourge. It may be years before 
these outlaws are suppressed, because 
even after China enjoys national 
unity, her officials will find that the 
cornering of bandits in their native 
mountains demands careful plans and 
great courage. 

Meanwhile, the very fact that a 
priest remains with the inhabitants 
and shares with them the dangers of 
a distressed district, does in time 
make a deep impression on the peo- 
ple. It would hardly be fair to ex- 
pect converts to retain their fervor 
in an atmosphere wholly pagan, 
unless they have the grace of the 
sacraments, and the instructions and 
example of a pastor. The condition 
of the Luki mission after it had so 
long been deprived of spiritual help, 
should arouse the faithful to pray 
that the number of missionary voca- 
tions be increased, that no flock be 
left without its pastor. 
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Another Page of China’s Golden Legend 


HENEVER communism lifts 
its ugly head there is per- 
secution of the Church. 


During the past few years 
many new martyrs have joined the 
glorious band of those saintly Chris- 
tians who have prized their holy faith 
above all worldly dross, and have 
thus added lustre to the Church’s 
diadem of glory. We do not know 
how many will survive the Church’s 
searching scrutiny, but it is very 
probable a large number will. Among 
those who have laid down their lives 
for the faith within the last few 
years let me mention two. One of 
these was a chatechist, Joseph Siao. 
The other one was a priest, Father 
Joseph Hou. 

James Siao, in early life, forsook 
paganism and became a Protestant. 
Later, he received the great grace of 
becoming a Catholic. Even while a 
catechumen he kept the command- 
ments of God and of the Church like 
a Christian long in the faith. After 
baptism he was instrumental in con- 
verting many persons. Though not a 
learned man, nor a person of large 
influence in worldly affairs, he was a 
very sincere Christian and filled with 
a great zeal for souls. So it was 
that Father Rosi appointed him cate- 
chist of Kin Kan Tcheou. 

On Easter Sunday, April 3, 1927, 


By Dunstan Tuomas, C.P. 


James came to Father Rosi’s mission 
in Liou Yang. He was quite excited. 
He said he feared for his life, and 
wanted to be prepared for the worst 
since the Reds were becoming very 
active in the country. He went to 
confession, and received holy com- 
munion. He begged Father Rosi to 
relieve him of the responsibility of 
being catechist, until the Red wave 
of persecution had passed over. 
“James, my dear man, I realize the 
great danger you are in,” Father 
Rosi encouraged him, “and I would 
do my utmost to protect you, but do 
you not see that God is asking you 
to be a witness of His before men? 
I cannot now relieve you. There is 
nobody to take your place. Go back, 
and if the worst comes, keep under 
cover until the danger is over.” 


AMES Obeyed, and went back to 

his station. On April 12, he was 
betrayed by a neighbor who told the 
president of the Farmers’ Union 
(then under communist control) that 
James Siao was still in the mission. 
James had gone out one night to 
enjoy the evening air, when he was 
seized by twelve men, and bound 
tightly. He thought at first that they 


were robbers. When they asked him 
if he were a Christian, he knew that 
he had fallen into the hands of the 
communists. Then he remembered 
Father Rosi’s prophetic words, and 
he answered intrepidly: “I am a 
Christian.” 

His captors brought him to Wen 
Kia Che, twenty miles distant, and 
threw him into prison. The next day 
the Christians, hearing of his capture, 
notified his aged mother. She fear- 
lessly made the long trip to intercede 
for her son’s life. Her plea to the 
communists to spare her only son’s 
life was of no avail. 

James had been in prison two days 
when the president of the Farmers’ 
Union appeared. “You are James 
Siao,” he declared, “a member of the 
secret society called the San Ngai 
Tang.” This society was unknown 
in those parts, and so the accusation 
was simply a trumped-up charge. The 
seizure of James Siao was a premedi- 
tated act. The Reds said that an 
example must be made of one Chris- 
tian so that the others would sever 
all connection with the Catholic 
Church, and thus “have no foreigners 
to poison their minds with perverse 
doctrine.” 

Father Rosi received the news of 
the catechist’s capture. It was im- 
possible to lodge a protest with the 
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Of these six lads (their teacher at the Tight) we hope some will be priests. 
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Bridge to the west of Hankow—gateway to the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan. The wheelbarrows are usually used 
for carrying pigs. The poles are for the fishing nets. 
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vincial authorities, because the 
xn of terror had begun in Hunan. 
uster Sunday James Siao was ridi- 
iled by the public while he was on 
he road to execution. It was the 
rst time that Wen Kia Che had held 
execution by popular approval, 
nd crowds turned out to witness it. 
[wo very trustworthy Christians 
told that they had heard the catechist 
raying aloud on his way to death. 


We they had reached the exe- 
cution grounds, one Red ad- 
iressed the people and asked if they 
approved of Siao’s death. Deceived 
y the lies that the communists had 
pread abroad, the citizens believed 
Siao to be guilty, and demanded his 
execution. 

James knelt down. Given permis- 
ion to say a few words, James spoke 

a loud, clear voice: “If you kill 

for being a member of the San 
Ngai Tang, I declare I know nothing 
bout that society. I am a-Christian, 
a catechist of the Catholic 
Church. If, among my hearers, there 
re Christians, I tell them bravely to 
ind steadfast in the Faith. Keep 
;od’s commandments and the pre- 
epts of the Church.” The soldiers 
red three shots, and James Siao had 
won his crown of martyrdom. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. 
Many of the bystanders and soldiers 
fell to the ground, as though victims 

f a sudden vertigo. Others stood 
about, transfixed with fear. The sky 
grew dark immediately. Many have 
ittested to these phenomena. 


The relatives of James Siao came 
during the night to recover his body. 
Later his brother and other Chris- 
tians were cast into prison. The plan 
was to execute these Christians on 
the very spot where James Siao had 
met his death. But the people of 
the vicinity, learning the truth, rose 
en masse against the Reds and thus 
freed the country-side of a terrible 
scourge. 
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A Butcher and a Butchee in the 
Province of Hunan. 
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The pagans said they had seen a 
luminous cross in the sky on Holy 
Saturday night. This cross was also 
seen in nearby regions, notably at Fa 
Yuen where the’ Reds were gathered 
for meetings. In this region the 
people say that the Catholic religion 
will in time dominate the world. 


The Martyrdom of 
Father Joseph Hou 


Bare JoserH Hov was born in 
1892. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1923. Soon after his 
ordination he was given charge of the 
district of Wan Ngan. Father Russo, 
C.M., has given us the facts of 
Father Hou’s last days. 

At that time impertinent students, 
acting as tools for the propagandists, 
were making themselves a perfect 
nuisance. On Easter Sunday they 
became almost unbearable. Entering 
the mission, they hung offensive 
scrolls on the walls. They threat- 
ened Father Hou and the Christians 
that, if the scrolls were defaced, there 
would be trouble. Father Hou 
gathered the Christians together and 
told them to support everything with 
patience. The Christians obeyed his 
counsel. 

The students came again to the 
mission. They insulted the Church 
and Father Hou. The good Father 
paid no attention to them, and retired 
to an inner room. But the Chris- 
tians, unable to bear the taunts of 
the students longer, came to blows 
with them. One of the students was 
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cut on the hip. Knowing that these 
young communists were simply look- 
ing for an excuse to bring trouble to 
the entire Christian community, 
Father Hou went to the home of the 
injured student. His visit was fruit- 
less, except to make him realize that 
he must act quickly. 

He started for the police station. 
The students seized him and brought 
him to the village theatre. There 
they hung him up by the arms to one 
of the rafters. Father Hou’s servant, 
Lo Si Li, hearing that the priest was 
suffering, went at once to the theatre. 
They seized him too, bound him, and 
hung him up on the rafters. Both 
the priest and Lo Si Li were left 
hanging up for three hours. They 
were finally taken down and given 
some food. Meanwhile the priest’s 
house was ransacked. Towards eve- 
ning the students, the professors of 
the city schools, and the Soviet offi- 
cials put Father Hou and his servant 
on a boat and set off for Wan Ngan. 


) pei Russo, roused from sleep, 
hurried along the streets, and 
was just in time to see Father Hou 
and Lo Si Li dragged into the police 
station by the Reds. He tells us: 
“I was entering the first courtyard 
when I saw Lo Si Li between two 
guards. He recognized me, and genu- 
flected. He was deathly pale. I 
merely bowed to him, and passed on, 


fearing to attract too much attention. 
I saw I could do nothing, so I re- 
mained hidden. 

“When they accused Father Hou 
of instigating the Christians to at- 
tack the students, of course, the 
Father denied it. That did not prevent 
him from being cruelly scourged. 
Father Hou resembled his Divine 
Master. His flesh was torn. His 
blood spurted in all directions. Then 
Lo Si Li was brought in and charged 
with knifing the student. No de- 
fense of his innocence could convince 
the judge that it was not he. He, 
too, was shamefully beaten. Since 
neither of them could walk, they were 
carried to prison. The next day the 
magistrate wired to the capital to 
ascertain what should be done with 
the prisoners. The answer came: ‘Do 
the will of the people.’ The will of 
the people, the magistrate decided, 
was death. 








Again we ask the readers of 
The Sign to pray for the 
safety and welfare of our 
Chinese missionaries and their 
converts. The peace they have 
recently been enjoying is no 
guarantee against another out- 
break by the Reds. 








“The tragedy lasted several hours. 
A large procession was formed, and 
the prisoners were brought out. 
Father Hou, who was near the mag- 
istrate, asked: ‘Your honor, is there 
not such a thing as justice? I beg 
your honor to reconsider the whole 
affair. We are suffering unjustly!’ 
The magistrate, in a great rage, tore 
the clothes off Father Hou, and com- 
manded the students to scourge him 
at intervals until the execution 
grounds was reached. Poor Lo Si Li 
was whipped too. 

“Father Hou knelt down, and was 
shot three times. He died immedi- 
ately. Lo Si Li was struck twice. 
The first bullet grazed him; the sec- 
ond hit him full in the shoulder. 
Father Hou was wrapped in a blanket 
and buried. Lo Si Li, while still 
talking and quite conscious, was put 
in a coffin and buried alive! His 
grave was dug by the wayside, and 
only a few inches of earth covered 
the coffin. Those passing by could 
hear his groans.” 

So closes the history of three heroic 
Christians of modern China. Com- 
munism, like every other form of 
persecution, has brought out the best 
as well as the worst in human nature. 
The Chinese, who have martyrs al- 
ready beatified by the Church, con- 
tinue to prove, in their supreme sacri- 
fice, the sterling character of their 
faith. 
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Outdoor life in Hunan. The people 
generally live on “Main Street.” 


At the end of the street 
a group is playing cards. 














Gemma’s League of Prayer 


G EMMA’s LEAGUE is an association 
_ of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Oxnyect: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 

ssion field. 


Tue Mernop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MemsBersuip: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular, as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 

hows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


OBLIGATIONS: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
ios the support of our Passionist mis- 

ions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JANUARY 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of ony Reading 
Hours of 

Acts of ihedaeee, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small offer- 
ing to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


Tue Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward -of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Heapouarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care Tue Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 
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“ INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


VERY REV. EDWARD P. 
GRIFFIN 

VERY REV. LAWRENCE 
STEVENS, C.P. 

REV. MOTHER M. KILIAN, 


O.S.F. 
SISTER M. BERNARD 
SISTER M. 4 ST. VERO- 


tL CORFEY 
BRIDGET MULVANEY 
MARY WALPOLE 
ANN SULLIVAN 
MRS. THOMAS MAYNE 
ALEX THORNTON 
KATHRYN E. RICHARDSON 
GERTRUDE SPECHTMEIER 
JOHN F. DONNELLY 
MICHAEL TEWHILL 
ANNIE F. OAKLEY 
JEROME HUGHES 
CAROLINE McNEIL 
MRS, J. SULLIVAN 
ANN G. KELLEY 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


i J. BROWNE 

ATHERINE SIMMONS 

E McLAUGHLIN 

BRIDGET F, KINSELLA 

MARGARET _— 

JOHN TRAP 

FRANCIS Bae "GALLAGHER 

OSEPH E 
ie os BURKE 


GEORG 


FLORENCE MILLER 
MARION ADAMS 


ARRIET McV 
COLLINS 
ICHAEL T. UNTERR 
FRED WANDERER 
CHARLES HIGGINS 
MICHAEL KELLY 


CHARLES A. SEIBERT 


EMMA KEITLER 
WILLIAM MONAHAN 
MICHAEL McLOUGHL 
MARY BRENNAN 
OHN F. HEANEY 
ARY KENNY 
LLOYD WHITCHER 
MRS. L. F. oe 
MARY TOZE 
HUMPHREY O)BRIEN 


MARY CORCORA 
gg natal STUNDEBECK 
DONNELLY 


(Ect. 7, 39.) 


OSEPHINE McDONALD 


. J. CORRIGAN 
4iCHAEL CROWLEY 


A 4 
CATHERINE FALLON 
EINER EDWARD J. CUDDY 
MAGDALEN KRILEY 
KATHERINE MAGUIRE 
OLIVE —. 

RITA O’BR 

MARY T. SCHOLTEN 
OHN KEANEY 

IN ge S * ene 


hens. 


RIHA M 
MARY SprANE. PATRBANKS 
ANNA V. MURPHY 
MRS. CHARLES A. KING 
ROBERT F. JOHNSON 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 
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America § 
Passion Play 
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Veronica’ 








The Seventeenth Season: 


Jesus Christ and the beginnings of Christianity. 


February 22 to April 1 


It is not a moving picture nor a series of 


¢ OV less ch VEIL” is a spoken drama which realistically portrays the Sacred Passion of Our Lord 


tableaux 


The impersonation of Christ dominates the per formance. 


The play has a spiritual 


value that impresses the spectators with the transcendant meaning of Christ’s redemption and 


the heroism of His first followers. 


Seats may be reserved at the Passion Play Office, by 
telephone or letter. Cash, check or money order, payable 
to St. Joseph’s Church, should be sent with all mail 
requests. Seats ordered by telephone will be held for 
Forty-eight Hours Only. Write to: “Veronica’s Veil,” 
269 Central Avenue, Union City, N. J.; or telephone 
Palisade 6-9800. 


Prices of seats—Sunday Matinees: $1.00, $1.50 and 
$2.00. Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday 7"? 75c, 
$1.00 and $1.50. Tickets on sale from 9.00 A. M. to 
9.00 P. M. daily. 


DATES OF PERFORMANCES 


22 Sun. Aft. 
. 22 Sun. Eve. 
Tues. Eve. 
Thurs. Eve. 
oe es 


RR 


Thurs. Eve. ; 
a ae eaten Mar. 
Sun. Eve. 

‘eee ’ 
WR, TE ccna Apr. 


— 
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CHILDREN’S PERFORMANCES 


i Oe ne Feb. 1 Sun. Aft. 
ee ee a Feb. 7 Sat. Aft. 
| ee a Sees Feb. 
ees ie ae ee Mar. 


CHILDREN’S TICKETS 25c 


PERFORMANCES: 
Every Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday Evenings at 


8.15 o’clock, and every Sunday Matinee at 2.30 o'clock 
during Lent. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CENTRAL AVENUE & FourTEENTH STREET 


HOW TO GET TO UNION CITY 
Look for the Red Electric Cross! 

From Up-town New York, Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Stations: Go to Hudson Tubes, 33rd and Broad- 
way, take train to Journal Square; then Boulevard bus 
going north to Fourteenth Street. 

From Long Island, Brooklyn, Staten Island and 
Down-town New York: Go to Hudson Terminal (Cort- 
land Street), take tube train to Journal Square; then 
bus to Fourteenth Street. 

From Newark, Elizabeth and Points South: Take 
train at Hudson Tubes, at Newark, to Journal Square; 
then bus going north to Fourteenth Street. 

From Paterson, Passaic and Rutherford: Take Hobo- 
ken trolley; transfer to Summit Avenue car going north 
to Fourteenth Street. 

AUTOMOBILE ROUTE—From New York and 
Brooklyn: Take Lackawanna ferry, foot of West 23rd 
Street, New York, to 14th Street, Hoboken, then up 
Viaduct to 16th Street to St. Joseph’s Auditorium. 

By New Holland Vehicular Tunnel: Follow traffic 
signs to Hudson Boulevard, thence northerly to Four- 
teenth Street, Union City. 

From Pennsylvania, Southern and Western New Jer- 
sey: Take Lincoln Highway to Hudson Boulevard to 
Fourteenth Street, to Auditorium. Look for electric sign 
on Boulevard at Fourteenth Street. 


SPECIAL SERVICE: 

During the production of “Veronica’s Veil,” special 
cars marked Summit Avenue run from Lackawanna Sta- 
tion, Hoboken, to Fourteenth Street, Union City. Spe- 
cial buses marked No. 20 at 14th Street, Hoboken, 
connecting with ferries from 23rd Street, New York, run 
direct to Fourteenth Street and Summit Avenue. Walk 
one block to right. No. 20 buses also connecting with 
ferries from 42nd Street, New York, run direct to Sum- 
mit Avenue and Fourteenth Street. One block left to 
auditorium. Special cars and buses leave auditorium 
for Hudson Terminal, Journal Square and 14th Street, 
Hoboken, after every performance. 


AUDITORIUM 
Union City, N. J. 


Telephone PALISADE 6-9800 
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WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
T From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 

I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 


importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 
will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soci- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as spect- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
Signed 
Witness 
Witness 
Witness 

















AGF Painless Giving SOA 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
’-* venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 

ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want 
—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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CFor Ghrist’s Cause: “Ghree Seaguitns 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the 
generosity of their American friends and benefactors. 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
2 IQ field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
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young men studying for the holy priesthood. God 1s blessing 

our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 
of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 

pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 

May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of .. 

($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? - 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist, Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 


Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1, Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3 Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age, are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely, and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds does not decline. 


7 Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 
sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-, 
sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual’ 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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